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Sy ae aa RANCIS THOMPSON began his essay on Shelley 
a yt with these words: “ The Church, which was once the 


eal 


oe 


Mother of poets no less than of saints, during the 
S last two centuries, has relinquished to aliens the 
, chief glories of poetry, if the chief glories of holiness 
she has preserved for her own. The palm and the laurel, Dominic 
and Dante, sanctity and song, grew together in her soil: she has 
retained the palm, but foregone the laurel. Poetry in its widest 
sense, and when not professedly irreligious, has been too much 
and too long among many Catholics either misprized or distrusted ; 
too much and too generally the feeling has been that it is at best 
superfluous, at worst pernicious, most often dangerous. Once 
poetry was, as she should be, the lesser sister and helpmate of the 
Church; the minister to the mind, as the Church to the soul. But 
poetry sinned, poetry fell; and in place of lovingly reclaiming 
her, Catholicism cast her from the door to follow the feet of her 
pagan seducer. The separation has been ill for poetry; it has not 
been well for religion.” In a footnote the writer tells us that when 
he refers to “ poetry in the widest sense,” he means poetry “as the 
general animating spirit of the fine arts.’ So that practically his 
complaint is that the Church has, or had at the time he wrote, for 
two centuries practically severed itself from the arts in their highest 
forms, both to their loss and her own. The fact is undeniable that 
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in the new vital developments of art in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, whether in literature or in painting, the main stream has 
run outside the Church, and has been but little influenced by Catholic 
life. The same must also be said of philosophy and to some extent 
of theology. To progressive thought—the thought which creates 
new epochs in the world’s history—the Catholic body has been 
in the position either of a stranger or of a professed enemy. 

The admission of the fact implies, however, no disparagement 
of the Church. The main purpose of the Church is not to create 
new secular periods in the world’s life: she is not set by her divine 
Founder to create poets, or philosophers, or scientists, but to make 
saints, to teach the redeeming Gospel of Jesus Christ, to warn men 
against the evils of the world, and to bear witness to the truths 
which come not from the natural intelligence and life of man, but 
from the supernatural revelation of God in Christ. Once we 
recognize this truth, it becomes intelligible how in certain circum- 
stances the Church may find herself compelled by practical necessity 
to stand apart for a time from new developments in the world’s life 
in defence of her own dogmas or institutions; or, as we may say, 
to concentrate her energies upon preserving some vital truth to the 
neglect of those things which are less vital to her existence. And 
the Church was preéminently in this position during the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. She was battling for the principle of 
authority in religion; she was defending herself against heresies 
and schisms. Moreover, the new spirit of the time which gave rise 
to the new poetry and literature and philosophy, was also the same 
spirit which was in rebellion against her authority, and questioned 
her historic teaching and institutions. Her attitude, therefore, was 
naturally one of suspicion or repulsion. And this attitude, neces- 
sarily taken up by the authorities in the Church, communicated 
itself to her loyal subjects, and Catholics as a body held themselves 
at war with the secular spirit, nor did they feel themselves free to 
discriminate between the good and the bad in its creations. So the 
good Catholic looked upon the new poetry and philosophy and all 
the new thought with much the same feeling as Englishmen during 
the same period regarded Frenchmen, and as the French to-day 
regard the Germans, that is to say with suspicion and prejudice; or 
vice versa. 

That the Church has lost something by this long attitude of 
hostility and suspicion to the world’s thought and art, everyone 
must admit who considers the subject; on the other hand but for 
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this attitude she might have lost more. A state at war cannot 
develop the arts of peace; but the arts of peace must at times be 
sacrificed for the sake of preserving national existence. And that 
was the situation in which the Church found herself in regard to the 
secular movement of thought in the sixteenth and succeeding cen- 
turies. Her authority and existence as an institution were chal- 
lenged on all sides; and she was forced into an attitude essentially 
and almost exclusively defensive. 

But such an attitude cannot continue indefinitely. The Church 
not only has to defend her dogmas and maintain her authority: 
she has to gain the world. Secular life and thought can never be 
to the Church as a mere outcast. She may be compelled to do battle 
with the world, but her ultimate aim is to win over the world and to 
incorporate it with all that is vital in its life into her society. That 
purpose is of the essence of the Church’s existence; were it other- 
wise, the Church would not be Catholic: she would be no more than 
a mere sect. By the very claim and charter of her being, she must 
take into her religious life and consecrate to the glory of God what- 
ever properly belongs to the life of man. Not only can there be no 
antagonism between the truth of her dogmatic teaching and the 
truth of secular life, but it is her purpose to bring the truth of 
secular life into conscious relationship with her dogmatic truth. 

Not only are the natural progressive developments of the 
world’s institutions not in essential antagonism with the Church’s 
dogmatic position, but the Church must incorporate these develop- 
ments into the social organism of Catholic society. If we look 
back over the history of the Church, we shall find that this is what 
she always has done. She took over the Hellenist mode of thought, 
and with it fashioned her theology in the early centuries of the 
Church; she adopted Roman institutions as the basis of her hier- 
archical institutions. Later on in the Middle Ages she incorporated 
the new dialectic into her theology, and engrafted feudal ideas 
upon her hierarchical organism. In each of these cases, it must be 
remembered, the Church thereby allied herself with the secular 
thought and feeling of the age, and so far wedded the world to 
herself and brought it into the service of Jesus Christ, and made 
its institutions a subsidiary means of grace. These are patent 
instances, which easily suggest themselves to every student of 
Church history, of the interaction of the Gospel and the world’s 
wisdom in the building up of the body of the Church. But the 
influence of secular literature upon Catholic life—taking the word 
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literature in its proper meaning as a fine art—has perhaps been less 
well considered. And yet of all human institutions, literature exer- 
cises the deepest and most lasting influence upon human life. There 
is much truth in the saying that the writers of a nation’s ballads 
determine its history. There can be no doubt of the enormous 
power whether for good or evil, which a literary work exercises 
over the minds and lives of men. Literature is not merely the ex- 
pression of men’s thoughts; it is the expression of their souls: it 
gives voice to the desire and emotion of the heart as well as to the 
ideas of the brain: and it voices both mind and heart in the same 
word. That is where its power lies: it evokes thought, but evokes 
it as an object of the heart’s love or hate, admiration or disdain. 
It transforms ideas into ideals, arousing desire as well as thought. 
For good or for evil, literature is, therefore, a power to be reckoned 
with. This is certain: in all the great moments or periods of a 
people’s life, when a people’s spirit is awakening from somnolence to 
action, you will find literature at the back of action, urging the 
people forward, and enthusing their effort with a sort of religious 
sanction. It is so in secular history, and it is so also in the history 
of religion. 

One has but to look back upon the history of the Church to 
see how much Catholic life owes to literary writers for its own de- 
velopment and its conquest of the world. It may, we believe, be 
maintained that the imperial policy of the Papacy in the early 
Middle Ages, owes much of its success, humanly speaking, to the 
poet who sang: 

O Roma felix, que tantorum principum 
Es purpurata pretioso sanguine: 
Excellis omnem mundi pulchritudinem.* 


In that hymn, one of the finest imperial anthems ever written, the 
imagination and heart of the Catholic world glowed again with 
the new ideal of imperial Rome as the centre of the Catholic world, 
consecrated for all time by the blood of the two chief Apostles—the 
princes of the earth. Even to-day one can hardly utter those 
majestic lines without a warming of the heart and a more conscious 
loyalty: to us they clothe with beauty an acknowledged truth; and 
it is the beauty of truth which begets complete loyalty. 


*Written by Paulinus of Aquila (+802). Cf. Blume and Dreves: Analecta 
Hymnica, Medii Evi: Tome 1. (Leipzic, 1907), p. 141. A popular adaptation of 
this hymn was O Roma nobilis, sung by pilgrims to the tombs of the Apostles. (Cf. 
Anal. Hymn, ut supra, Tome li., p. 219. 
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Again, how masterfully the dogmas of the creed are wedded 
to the course of nature—making the earth itself utter the Christian 
revelation—in the ancient hymns of the Fathers: for example, the 
ZEterne Rerum Conditor, or Nox et Tenebre et Nubila. Those 
hymns undoubtedly popularized the dogmatic teaching of the Church, 
and popularized them in the best sense of the word. They invested 
the creed with imaginative beauty, and made the dogmas of the 
Church a crowning revelation to those religious musings of the heart 
as it ponders upon the mysteries of the natural world; and in so 
doing they captured the people’s imagination, and won their heart 
in a way that no dry dogmatic treatise ever could win it. And it 
was not only in hymnology that literature assisted the Church to 
win the world. The true literary mark is upon the most effective 
prose writings of the early Church. Whatever may be said of the 
merits of the imperial Latin of the Fathers as compared with classic 
Latin, they nevertheless frequently give us true and enduring litera- 
ture. The Confessions of St. Augustine is perhaps the best known 
piece of literature of its period. But there is a true literary flavor 
in the sermons of St. Leo and of most of the well-known Fathers; 
and no doubt those who possess a full knowledge of Patristic 
writings could give us even better, if less well-known, examples. 
Still the sermons of the Fathers are perhaps a good witness to the 
fact that literature entered powerfully into the life of the Church at 
that time. 

Coming to the Middle Ages, one is at once struck by the part 
literature played in the reconstruction of Catholic piety; from 
the awakening of dramatic art in the convent school of Hroswitha 
to the later mystery plays; from the pathetic hymns of the twelfth 
century to the passionate outpourings of Jacopone da Todi, from 
the vivid prose of the Cistercian monasteries to the highly pictorial 
Meditationes of the fourteenth century: all the avenues of litera- 
ture were occupied by the Catholic spirit, and became the delectable 
training grounds of Catholic thought and action. Literature in 
those days was favored by the Church, and was her busy handmaid ; 
and those were the ages of faith. 

We need not, however, dwell upon the fact that at various 
periods in her history the Church has produced true literature: 
the fact is evident to anyone who has given the least thought to the 
matter. But what is not so clearly recognized is the influence upon 
Catholic life of what is commonly known as secular literature. 
Everyone, indeed, acknowledges the debt which the classic writers of 
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the early Church owe to the Greek and Latin writings of the pagans 
in the matter of grammar and literary style; but the influence of the 
pagan writings upon the mind of the early Church went much 
further than literary style. The Christian writers took over not 
only the literary form of the pagan authors in so far as this com- 
mended itself to their judgment, but they took over the inspiring 
thought of the pagans, and having first purified it of its grossness of 
error, incorporated it for all time into the Christian consciousness. 
Thus they rescued from the midst of disaster the emotion of 
imperial Rome in the vision of its ambition and splendor, and 
carried it over into their own vision of Rome as the centre of the 
Christian world; they took the animating thought of the pagan 
mythology, and with it searched out the splendid symbolism of the 
Christian revelation in nature, as in the hymns already referred to. 
The pagan mind, as uttered in its literature, was taken over, even 
more than pagan diction, and became a directive influence in the 
formation of Christian literature and thought. The result was 
twofold: the mind of the Roman world, formed by the pagan 
traditions, was eventually led to find in the Church a true and 
higher response to its own inherent aspirations; and the Church 
gained a world-development, that is to say, it became the acknowl- 
edged interpreter of the Roman world’s deeper and most vital truth: 
that particular aspiration towards truth, which—as is the case with 
all great human developments whether in thought or action—lay at 
the back of the old Roman life. 

We will take another and more vivid instance—more vivid be- 
cause its inception and fulfillment are both within a short period of 
Christian history. It comes from the Middle Ages. The latter 
half of the twelfth century is remarkable for, amongst other things, 
a new outburst of Catholic piety. Previous to that the Church 
had fallen upon evil days. Discipline had become lax; piety was 
formal and soulless. The Catholic world lay under a deep spiritual 
depression: good people were in despair of better days; the mass 
of men were indifferent. Then into the midst of this depression” 
entered a new feeling of returning spiritual life; and religion began 
again to have a living interest for the Christian world. It really 
began with the Crusades, but in its more spiritual aspect the new 
religious interest grew up in the monasteries, and especially in the 
monasteries of the new order of Cistercians. 

Now the central motive of this new religious awakening was 
the idea of the Sacred Humanity of Jesus Christ. The new piety 
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was evoked by a new realization of the Catholic teaching concerning 
the Personality of our Lord. In the earlier times Catholics had 
indeed believed that Jesus Christ was Man as well as God; but 
their worship centred more upon the belief in His eternal Godhead 
than upon the Godhead manifested in our human flesh and blood. 
The idea of our Lord’s relationship with His eternal Father had so 
caught their imagination, that their devotion, one might say, was 
almost wholly engrossed with the super-human in our Lord: they 
loved the mysterious rather than the visible. But the people of the 
later Middle Ages were of a different character. They were in- 
tensely human in their sympathies and interests. They thought 
with the heart more than with the mind; and their loyalty was given 
to persons rather than to systems or mental qualities. One reason 
why religion had lost hold of the people was that in the speculative 
and legal aspects in which it was presented by the religious teachers 
of the ancient empire, the faith had become too much a matter of 
abstruse metaphysical ideas or of legal formulas. These things 
might appeal to an Alexandrian or Roman mind of the fifth century : 
they were practically Chinese puzzles to the mind of the new peoples 
who had grown up since the dissolution of the empire. The early 
medizval folk might assent to them as mysteries taught by the 
Church who knew what they meant, but Catholic piety offered no 
sufficiently evident motive or ideal upon which the heart of these 
peoples might wax warm and intimately worshipful. “Again, the 
moral goal upon which the older Catholics had centred their spirit- 
ual energies—the creation of the Catholic state or society—evoked 
less enthusiasm in these later Catholics. What they really thirsted 
for was not a living state, but a living man. They were instinct 
with that devotion to personal individuality which separates in char- 
acter the old Germanic type of people from the Hellenic. 

So in the new devotion which sprang up in the twelfth century 
towards the Sacred Humanity of our Lord, the later medizval 
people found just what they needed to renovate their faith and in- 
spire their religion. The worship of the Divinity in the humanity, 
brought the Divinity home to their own conscious life as human 
beings. The worship of the God-man gave them a concrete ideal 
of that perfect manhood which was of more immediate interest 
to them than the perfect statehood. But the point is this: 
that new devotion which did so much to renovate the life of 
the Church, has an undoubted relationship with the new secular 
literature of the time, and as undoubtedly drew part of its inspiration 
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from literature. The secular literature we refer to are the 
chivalric romances and the minstrel songs of France and Germany. 
All the inspiring religious literature of the period—and it is one 
of the most vital periods in Church history—throbs with the same 
fundamental emotions and ideals which gave the romance and 
minstrel song their tremendous power over the imagination and 
heart: only in the one case the immediate motive was found in 
purely secular satisfactions, and in the other in religious. Whilst 
the minstrel’s song throbs with an earthly love, St. Bernard’s writ- 
ings throb with the love of Jesus Christ; but it is the same funda- 
mental sentiment and ambition—the conception of life’s satisfaction 
found through personal love—only directed to different goals. If 
St. Bernard had not found a higher satisfaction in the religious 
life of Clairvaux, he might well have developed into a courtly 
Trouvére as did Marie de France his contemporary. But happily 
for Christendom he brought the new poetic emotion with him into 
the service of religion, and so became the morning singer of the 
awakening piety which was to people Christendom with saints, and 
send a glow of spiritual energy through a Christendom grown 
devout. 

One might say with some truth that had there been no minstrel 
songs of troubadour or minnesinger, there would have been no 
religious singers of Clairvaux nor any of his kind: had there 
been no chansons d’aventure, we should lack those religious 
writings, such as the Meditationes, which did so much to foster 
medizval piety; and who can tell the loss that would have been 
to Christendom? Nor had there been no chivalric romances would 
there have been a Franciscan Order in the Church, such at least 
as it actually appears in history. 

The influence of the new chivalric literature in the formation 
of the Franciscan Order deserves special attention; for the tem- 
perament and character of the Order, and its unique power over the 
heart of the thirteenth century, were derived at once from the 
Catholic faith and from the spirit and idea of the new romantic 
literature. It is well known how St. Francis’ mind and ambition 
were formed in his youth by the song of the troubadour and the 
tales of romance, and how when he was converted to the service of 
Jesus Christ he carried over into that service the spirit of knightly 
adventure and song which he had learned from that literature. But 
he was not only spurred on to adventure in the service of God by 
the examples of the legendary heroes of romance; he actually 
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moulded his daily conduct and that of his disciples upon the prin- 
ciples of conduct which were set forth in the chivalric tales as the 
traits of the perfect knight, and the rules of chivalric honor. Thus 
Jesus Christ became to him his liege-lord, to Whom he and his friars 
were bound by personal fealty, and Whose word was the absolute 
law; poverty was no mere legal ordinance, but an ideal embodiment 
of virtue, whom he worshipped as the knight of chivalry worshipped 
the lady of his love; obedience was conceived as a voluntary accept- 
ance of service in the cause of Christ; chastity as the reverence due 
to the consecrated womanhood of the Gospel. The service of the 
lepers was a service of chivalrous pity; the dependence upon alms 
was a knight-errant’s dependence upon the hospitality of the road. 
When St. Francis styled the true Friars Minor “ Knights of my 
Round Table,” the designation conjured up to his imagination and 
that of his brethren the romance of chivalry pressed into the 
following of Christ. 

People sometimes ask—they asked it of Francis himself—why 
on renouncing the world he did not enter one of the existing Orders, 
the Cistercian for example. Francis’ answer was simply that God 
had called him in a new way. But he might truly have said—only 
he was not given to philosophizing—that he was called to bring into 
the service of religion the spirit of the world as expressed in the 
minstrel’s song and the chivalric romance. Here then in the history 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries we have an instance of the 
action of secular literature upon the religious life of Christendom. 
On the one hand it leads to a new literary expression of Catholic 
piety; on the other it becomes a formative influence in a great re- 
ligious Order; and through both channels it contributes to the 
upbuilding of the visible life of the Church. 

But one might go even further and show how the secular litera- 
ture of that time, even apart from these responsive religious develop- 
ments, popularized Catholic thought and sentiment. Much of the 
romance literature can hardly be called Christian at all: it voiced 
a gross and scarcely decent naturalism; on the other hand there was 
a vast field of romance which was permeated with the purest Catholic 
emotion. Christian sentiment found its way both into the song 
of the minstrel and the tale of chivalry; and with the Christian 
sentiment the new literature far from losing any of its imaginative 
charm or passionate conviction, developed an even deeper human 
feeling and compelling sincerity of heart. And in this way secular 
literature was itself redeemed, and became a factor in the redemption 
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of the medizeval mind. Indeed such a romance as the Parsival of 
the poet Wolfram would do more to bring home to the imagination 
and heart of the people the ennobling sanctity of pure conjugal love, 
than would most of the preachers’ sermons; and thus become the 
most effective antidote to the moral poison instilled by the profane 
singers and story-tellers. Thus in various ways did the chivalric 
literature of the Middle Ages play a constructive part in the forma- 
tion of medizval Catholic life. 

Now let us try to imagine what would have been the result 
if the Catholic heart had proved irresponsive to the new literature 
of that day. Suppose St. Bernard—I speak now of St. Bernard 
as a type, not an individual—had not appeared, and that the only 
song the Church could have sung against the songs of the minstrel 
singers, had been the song of Notker: Media vita in morte sumus, 
or the song of St. Peter Damian: Urbs beata Jerusalem, what would 
have happened? The Catholic faith and the new secular spirit of 
the age would never have come together: a yawning gulf would 
have separated them in the imagination and emotion of the time. 
The Urbs beata Jerusalem, beautiful as it is and embodying an 
undying truth, would have left the spirit of the new singers alto- 
gether estranged from the Church. ‘‘ We cry for bread and you 
give us stones,” they might have said with justice: not that the 
truth and emotion of St. Peter Damian’s song is itself “a stone,” 
but it was as a stone to them in their present desire, it threw no 
light upon the mystery of their felt delight in human life, but be- 
longed to quite another order of experience. The new world- 
spirit uttered in the new literature would have been left to wander 
apart from the faith; and the Church would have lacked that 
medizval development of piety which is now so exquisite a heritage 
of the faith. 

These reflections upon the action of the Church in regard to 
secular literature in the past, go to justify Francis Thompson’s plea 
for a more sympathetic attitude on the part of the Catholic mind 
towards the world-literature of the present day. And already, even 
when Francis Thompson was penning his plaint in 1889, he per- 
ceived a change coming over the Catholic body in this respect. 
“There is a change of late years,’ he wrote, “the wanderer is 
being called back to her Father’s house; but we would have the 
call yet louder, we would have the proffered welcome more 
unstinted.” Those words were written nearly a quarter of a 
century ago; and in the intervening period the welcome has 
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surely become more unstinted; and the world’s literature can 
hardly be said to be banned from Catholic company. ‘There is no 
need to supply a list of Catholic writers whose work finds its place 
in our national literature to-day: though such a list would probably 
come as a surprise to very many readers, both Catholic and non- 
Catholic. The true literary leaven is permeating even our religious 
and devotional writings; adding enormously, we need not say, to 
their strength and persuasiveness. 

Now what does this point to? It indicates that Catholicism 
is getting once more into touch with secular life, national and inter- 
national, social and intellectual; it indicates that Catholic piety is 
becoming more virile and of the open air type; it indicates further 
the dawn of a new constructive era in Catholic thought and life, 
responding to the felt needs of the new spirit which has trans- 
formed or is transforming the world into a new thing. The Catho- 
lic faith is no longer standing merely on the defensive; it has 
begun to enter a claim to a rightful possession of that spiritual 
movement, moral and intellectual, which for long past has been 
exploited to the injury of the Church and the denial of the Catholic 
faith. Now we can say that Catholicism is beginning to speak to 
the present world in a language it can understand, and with a 
sympathetic understanding of the underlying aspiration and need 
of the world’s spirit. And that is a first requisite for the world’s 
conversion. Hitherto one of the chief obstacles to the Catholic re- 
ligion was that Catholics were out of touch with the world’s litera- 
ture: at most they read it with simple suspicion. Undoubtedly 
this new constructive period of Catholic life upon which we are 
entering has its dangers—dangers which have been brought pain- 
fully home to us in what is known as Modernism. The danger 
lies in the reaction of the sympathies of Catholics against the mere 
attitude of suspicion of the past, and in a weakening of the loy- 
alties which made the strength of the Catholic position in its opposi- 
tion to the world. That is a danger we have need to beware 
of at this present time. Yet the danger should not discourage us. 
The same danger dogged the progress of Catholic reconstruction 
in the Middle Ages. Its presence should only warn us to keep 
fast by our Catholic loyalties with one hand, whilst we stretch out 
the other to the world around us. It were the basest of disloyalties 
to our faith and the Church, were we in restiveness at the assertion 
of the Church’s authority, to sit down idly and let the world pass by. 
Such disloyalty in the long run were more fatal both to oneself 
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and the Church at large than even open rebellion. The disloyalty 
of sheer inaction is not less immoral than is the disloyalty of active 
opposition. Even when inaction is due not to a disloyal sulkiness 
at the assertion of the Church’s authority, but to timidity because 
of recognized dangers, the result may be injurious both to one’s 
own religious life and to the life of the Church at large. One 
appreciates the loyalty which lies behind the timidity, but the 
timidity itself is not wholly good. It is apt to paralyze the intel- 
ligent action of faith at a time when intelligent action is urgently 
needed. For unless the Church can show herself the true inter- 
preter of the world movement in thought and aspiration which is 
now such a mighty force in the world’s life, and unless, too, she can 
meet the world’s demand in a language which will be at once 
intelligible and powerful to convince, not only will the world pass 
by, but in passing it will desolate the Church. 

But the very genius of ,Catholicism is against any such even- 
tuality; and already, as we have said, her reconstructive genius is 
at work. Yet is it in some sort a duty on the part of the Catholic 
body at large to fall in with this reconstructive purpose. And 
especially is it the duty of those who in one way or another have 
the direction of the Catholic mind. Whilst on the one hand it is 
their duty to protect the minds of Catholics against the dangers with 
which present-day literature abounds, it is also their duty to cultivate 
a right appreciation of that literature: upon their achievement in 
this matter depends, humanly speaking, the future of the Church 
as the saving Mother of the people. 
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rains on Old Poets. He declares that: 


The pleasantest sort of poet 
Is the poet who’s old and wise, 
With an old white beard and wrinkles 
About his kind old eyes. 


For these young flibbertigibbets 
A-rhyming their hours away, 

They won't be still like honest men 
And listen to what you say. 


The young poet screams forever 
About his sex and his soul, 
And polishes its bowl. 

There is no peace to be taken 


With poets who are young, 


And the songs that must be sung. 
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N the simple directness of much of the recent poetry 
of America and England, we come upon a new 
beauty as well as upon a new danger; a word or 
phrase rich from its contact with some classical coin- 
age or memorial of the music of the greater masters 

has carried into some vogue not a few poets of limited visions and 

mediocre song. On the other hand, too many of our younger 
poets seem to follow in the wake of the younger painters, and have 
given over the proper concern, with the music and message, to 
indulge in a fad that amounts merely to speculation and experiment 
in dubious degrees of frankness and in uncertainties of technique. 
In the utter freedom of some recent poetry there is, no doubt, a 
great deal of nature; but the critic’s real concern is with art, and 
we have not forgotten that one of the first requirements in art, as 
well as in life, is restraint. Ars est celare artem; but how much of 
art is concealed in many of our younger poetical radicals, is an 
inquest that must be left for the clairvoyant. Some of these young- 
sters are cleverly hit-off in the course of Mr. Joyce Kilmer’s quat- 


But the old man listens and smokes his pipe 


For they worry about the wars to be fought 
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But the old man knows that he’s in his chair 
And that God’s on His throne in the sky, 
So he sits by the fire in comfort 
And he lets the world spin by. 


Mr. Joyce Kilmer, in spite of his youth, has already done 
yeoman service in the cause of arts and letters, and it is to be 
regretted that he cannot be claimed for one of the higher seats 
of Catholic learning. An unusual alumnus of Rutger’s College 
and Columbia University, he seems to have been deeply affected, 
even before entering the Church, by the old Catholic English poets 
of the Tudors and the Restoration, and by their direct descendants, 
Coventry Patmore and Francis Thompson. 

It is one of the cheap and easy critical fashions of the day to 
pick out the traces of older and famous works in the writings of 
every newcomer. Mr. Kilmer is to be congratulated that he has 
kept his ears and eyes open, and has had the courage to follow and 
live with the best thought and vision of his time and of the ages. 
What has become of the American poetical school that all remember, 
which proclaimed its self-insulation in renouncing literary, and even 
civilized, traditions? The croak of a frog, they said, was to them 
the most adequate sermon. Some of them, indeed, have stolen back 
within the ragged edge of tradition; but the majority, the most 
consistent with their creed, having nothing to say, are silent. 

Mr. Kilmer’s new volume, Trees and Other Poems,! bears an 
unconscious protest against such poets; for this new singer 
“trees ” are a symbol in the manner of the great literatures, of all 
times and tongues; but his “trees” are realized also in the dis- 
tinctively modern manner—combining with the older dignity the 
new poetical intimacy of our young American lyrical school. He 
sings to us of: 

A tree whose hungry mouth is prest 
Against the earth’s sweet flowing breast; 


A tree that looks to God all day, 
And lifts her leafy arms to pray; 


A tree that may in summer wear 
A nest of robins in her hair; 


Upon whose bosom snow has lain; 
Who intimately lives with rain. 


*George H. Doran Company, New York. 
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If, on the one hand, Mr. Kilmer shows a proper sense of the 
beauty as well as the limitations of the “merely nature” school, 
he displays, on the other hand, his deep and manly scorn for the 


Little poets mincing there 
With women’s hearts and women’s hair— 


who profane and make ridiculous the poet’s profession, and draw 
suspicion and discredit upon literature in the minds of the unlettered. 
In his poem To Certain Poets, Mr. Kilmer complains: 


The merchant’s sneer, the clerk’s disdain, 
These are the burden of our pain— 


and we have his positive creed in the beautiful little song entitled: 


POETS.? 


Vain is the chiming of forgotten bells 
That the wind sways above a ruined shrine. 
Vainer his voice in whom no longer dwells 
Hunger that craves immortal Bread and Wine. 


Light songs we breathe that perish with our breath 
Out of our lips that have not kissed the rod. 

They shall not live who have not tasted death. 
They only sing who are struck dumb by God. 


This message is developed in the final stanza of his ballade to 
Folly: 
Our minds are troubled and defiled 
By study in a weary school. 
O for the folly of the child! 
The ready courage of the fool! 
Lord, crush our “ knowledge ” utterly 
And make us humble, simple men; 
And cleansed of wisdom, let us see 
Our Lady Folly’s face again! 


The readers of THE CATHOLIC WoRLD will be quick to detect 
in these extracts the peculiar note of the Catholic tradition in 
letters; it is the wise joyousness and childishness of a Brother Leo 
of the Franciscans; it is the blithe lyrism of the early carol singers 


2TuEe CaTHoLic WorLp, July, 1913, p. 506. 
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with something of the recurring note of Francis Thompson who 
sang: 
Look for me in the nurseries of heaven. 


It is that sort of intimacy with sacred things which, no matter 
what its delicacy, always sets the Puritan mind aghast, that familiar- 
ity with the divine which misleads so many non-Catholic readers of 
Erasmus and Sir Thomas More, and frightens even some of our 
prim and precious Catholics in the later poems of Patmore. For 
Mr. Kilmer, however, the poet of The Angel in the House, is more 
significant as yet than the seer of The Unknown Eros, although the 
little ode, Pennies,? which appeared originally in these pages, bears 
something of Patmore’s later development in the metrical art. 
In The Citizen of the World,* also originally published in THE 
CaTHOLIC WorLD, we find a beautiful hymn in the manner of 
Francis Thompson, whose work comes again to mind when we read 
the splendid stanza of Mr. Kilmer’s Stars:® 


Christ’s troop, Mary’s Guard, God’s own men, 

Draw your swords and strike at hell and strike again, 
Every steel-born spark that flies where God’s battles are, 
Flashes past the face of God, and is a star. 


There are other phases of Mr. Kilmer’s Trees and Other Poems 
that will doubtless receive more attention from the critics than 
will be given to his religious verse. There is his charming poem 
of the dreamer Martin who— 

exhaled romance, 
And wore an overcoat of glory. 


In another poem, Delicatessen, we learn of the magic and grandeur 
possible to him that 


Leans across a slab of board 
And draws his knife and slices cheese. 


Another poem that will undoubtedly win press laurels for 
its author is the pathetic, half-humorous story of Dave Lilly, 
some of the stanzas of which must find room in many albums and 
scrap-books : 


*Tue CatHotic Wortp, February, 1913, p. 601. 
*Ibid., August, 1914, p. 585. 
*Ibid., May, 1913, DP. 196. 
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Well, Dave is dead and buried and nobody cares very much; 

They have no use on Greylock for drunkards and loafers and such. 
But I always liked Dave Lilly, he was pleasant as you-could wish ; 

He was shiftless and good-for-nothing, but he certainly could fish. 


The other night I was walking up the hill from Williamstown 

And I came to the brook I mentioned, and I stopped on the bridge and 
sat down. 

I looked at the blackened water with its little flecks of white, 

And I heard it ripple and whisper in the still of the Summer night. 


And after I’d been there a minute it seemed to me I could feel 

The presence of someone near me, and I heard the hum of a reel. 

And the water was churned and broken, and something was brought 
to land 

By a twist and flirt of a shadowy rod in a deft and shadowy hand. 


I scrambled down to the brookside and hunted all about: 

There wasn’t a sign of a fisherman; there wasn’t a sign of a trout. 
But I heard somebody chuckle behind the hollow oak, 

And I got a whiff of tobacco like Lilly used to smoke. 


It’s fifteen years, they tell me, since anyone fished that brook ; 

And there’s nothing in it but minnows that nibble the bait off your 
hook. 

But before the sun has risen and after the moon has set, 

I know that it’s full of ghostly trout for Lilly’s ghost to get. 


The Waverly celebration in England commemorating the one 
hundredth anniversary of the appearance of Walter Scott’s great 
novel, was signalized by Mr. Kilmer’s splendid poem in The London 
Spectator. It is seldom that an American littérateur has received 
such honor from the English critics, and in his Waverly Mr. 
Kilmer shows that he was well worthy to be the chosen laureate of 
their great centennial. 

Trees and Other Poems is the second volume that has appeared 
over Mr. Kilmer’s name; in the first, The Summer of Love, the 
reviewers remarked unusual artistry and fine feeling. It seems 
to be certain that they will immediately recognize the great strides 
the poet has made in poetical comprehension and construction, and 
that Mr. Kilmer will be awarded, without murmur, a sure place 
among the finest singers of our time. 


VOL, C.—-29 
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COMPLETING THE REFORMATION. 


BY EDMUND T. SHANAHAN, S.T.D. 


VI. 


5 ee ODERN philosophers are pickers and choosers: their 
theories of the world do not take the whole evidence 
impartially into account. Only on such selected por- 
tions of it as their prejudgments approve are they 
willing to build. And the result naturally is that 
a fails to secure a broad and proper start. Limitations 
of method pass over into limitations of mind: negations stalk where 
light once led us kindly through the encircling gloom. 

Not a single constructive synthesis has appeared since the 
Middle Ages, of which one might truly say that it incorporated 
the thought and conviction of humanity at large. Breadth of base 
is lacking, however high the thought soar or wide it sweep. We are 
strangely conscious of being in the presence of one man’s private 
thinking, and this impression dampens ardor, it does not invite 
that assent which we feel wrung from our very withers by truth 
objective and impersonal. The touch is lacking that makes the 
whole world kin—we have to pinch ourselves to realize that we 
are the object of address. Inverted pyramids the systems all seem, 
resting at times upon so small a fraction of the total evidence, 
we wonder how the superstructure keeps from crumbling upon its 
base. We are dimly aware that something is at fault, even though 
we may not be able to put our finger on the spot. 

Each thinker, we notice, has a habit of singling out some one 
element or other in experience to the exclusion of all the rest— 
he calls it his “centre of perspective; and from this, as from a 
source that is all-containing, he either proceeds to deduce the whole 
world of truth and reality, after the fashion of the idealist, or 
refuses to deduce anything at all, contenting himself instead with 
the admission of the brute and bare fact of change—Charles Dar- 
win’s world of perpetual mutation, to which there is no rational key 
or clue. The latter attitude has recently come into favor with the 
pragmatists who, it would seem, are more given to knocking loudly 
at the door of philosophy, and then running away, than to crossing 
its threshold and facing its inner problems. The raw materials of 
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knowledge receive full consideration at their hands, the finished 
products none. “ The wild horse is from their point of view better 
than the tame one, the uncut diamond than the cut, the volcano than 
the cannon.” 

What strikes us as passing strange in both these views, es- 
pecially in the latter, is the breaking of the continuity that really 
exists, and the introduction of separations that do not exist at all. 
Four such separations are conspicuous. Sense is separated from 
intellect, actuality from potentiality, the work of analysis from the 
work of synthesis, the reflex reason of the individual from the 
common reason of the race. And to this fallacy of separating the 
inseparable and dividing the undivided must be added another 
equally pernicious and unwarranted—that of building on a por- 
tion of the evidence instead of taking the whole of it, preliminarily, 
at least, into due consideration. 

These two fallacies—let us call them separatism and selectivism 
—are the anti-intellectualist’s stock in trade, his working principles, 
his props of reliance; and they suggest the criticism we would offer 
of him in all his historic varieties of manner and of mood. Simply 
by closing up these false gaps of severance which he has opened, 
and by rebuilding the bridges which he has destroyed, will philos- 
ophy be enabled to recover ground never really won from it by 
victorious argument. 

But first cast a hurried glance over the work of the system- 
builders, and see for yourself the habit of picking and choosing 
that underlies it. The evidence as a whole never succeeds in getting 
itself considered, before the world-builders are up and away with 
that part of it most to their suiting. Descartes selects the rational 
consciousness, Berkeley the spiritual, Locke and Hume the em- 
pirical, Kant the moral. Spinoza and Leibnitz choose substance for 
their point of starting; Fichte the ego; Schelling the indeterminate ; 
Hegel the immanently active; Schopenhauer the striving will; 
Hartmann the unconscious; de Lammenais the social reason; Mill 
the permanently possible; Spencer the unconditioned; James and 
Bergson the new and changing. Who can read the tale and not 
see that the habit of selecting has laid hold of the human mind? 

Not that much fine analytical work has not been accomplished 
in these continual attempts to distill all truth and reality, drop 
by drop, out of a single principle. It is only natural that man’s 
analytical powers should undergo considerable brightening when so 
steadily set to the task of filtering the “ many ” out of the “ one.” 
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Here as elsewhere necessity has been the mother of invention, and 
in more senses than one, we fear, though we do not pause to press 
the point. For, whatever be the advantages it may have brought 
in the way of sharpened wits, this habit of selecting has made 
modern philosophy a series of “ one-man-views,” with nothing 
particularly cogent about any of them to win that “ decent respect 
of mankind ” which only impersonal truth—the common fund of 
solidary notions existing in all minds—is capable, it would seem, 
and deservedly so, of winning. 

Now it is curious, to say the least, in the history of the anti- 
intellectualist movement which we have been engaged in reviewing, 
to find the choice always leaning towards the particular in human 
thought as against the general; towards the deliverances of sense 
rather than the pronouncements of reason; towards the private 
as distinct from the public side of the soul of man. Why should 
thought incline so heavily to one side of a very old, much mooted 
problem? Science, you will say, and Charles Darwin especially— 
these account for the tilting of the scales. Partly, but by no 
means wholly. 

One cannot help seeing the influence of Reformation principles 
in this persistent effort to make the “ many ” of sense displace and 
supersede the “one” of reason. The religious notion of unity 
could hardly fall into disfavor without dragging the philosophical 
notion down with it to a common ruin. Things have a way of 
happening by pairs in history, and philosophy is more frequently 
of late an echo of social and religious thought than an original, 
unimpassioned voice. Making all due allowances, therefore, for 
the influence of the idea of “natural selection” since 1858, and 
the biological manner of approaching and handling problems which 
it suggested, it would be hard—even with this generous pinch of 
concession—to explain the return of modern philosophers in such 
numbers to Heraclitus and his doctrine of a world in flux, unless 
we also took into consideration the impetus which the Reformation 
way of thinking gave and still gives to the category of variety in 
opposition to that of unity. It has been the anti-intellectualist’s 
favorite choice, from the day Kant cut the universal off from the 
particular, and the rational from the real, to the day James pro- 
fessed pluralism and fortuitousness in general against the idea of a 
rationally planned and ordered world. The scientific influence is 
merely an eddy in the religious stream. The attempt now being 
made to deprive human knowledge of all rational foundation and 
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character, is but the continuation and completion of the movement 
set on foot by the Reformers to derationalize Christian faith. The 
thesis that knowing is experiencing covered only the truths of 
religion at first, now it is made to cover all the truths of life from 
the toothache suffered by a fellow being to the fact that two and 
two make four. 

But—and this is the crying question!—can knowing and ex- 
periencing be thus ruthlessly divided for the purpose of contrast- 
ing the former unfairly and unfavorably with the latter, or do 
the two form continuous, uninterrupted parts of one and the same 
knowledge-process? In other words, can the two powers of sense 
and intellect be separated and made discontinuous and independent ? 
The answer will lose none of its force, and may gain a mite in 
piquancy if cast in the form of a dialogue. Imagine sense engaging 
reason in familiar converse somewhat after the following fashion: 
“ Look here, old fogey, I’m going to ask youa favor. I want you to 
admit that my way of looking at things is better than yours, and 
that Iam far more to be trusted than you. You’re a good analyst— 
in fact, you never were anything else—and you missed your voca- 
tion sadly when you thought yourself an architect, and went into 
the truth-building business somewhere about Aristotle’s time. The 
world is not a unity, as you seem to think: it’s just a hodge-podge 
of infinite varieties. Abdicate in my favor, follow my report of 
things, and do not expose yourself to still further criticism from 
these angry philosophers.” 

Reason, we imagine, would be quick to reply to this insolence 
on the part of sense: “ Why, you and I are partners, not rivals. 
My work is a recognition and continuation of yours, not a separate 
undertaking. You gather information not so much for me as 
with me, and I would have you understand that first of all. I see 
more in your report of reality than you do, but I put nothing there 
that I do not actually find. I’m empirical as well as speculative— 
I always was—and these two functions of mine are continuous— 
they are not disconnected, unrelated actions. Who put that idea 
into your head—Kant? 

“T thought so. Kant had a queer idea of my doings. He re- 
garded you as my competing rival, and did not realize that you 
were just one of my companion powers. He dissolved our partner- 
ship, or thought he did, which amounts to the same thing. He 
was a pietist, if you remember, and pietists were never known to 
like anything but their own private brand of religion and philosophy. 
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They’d like to universalize that, but nothing else, and as I refuse 
to perform that private labor for them, they do not take kindly to 
me, and say I’m a de-vitalized creature. Have you never noticed 
how these pietists speak of you as living and of me as dead? 
But it takes more than words to stop the circulation between your 
life and mine. It is a trick of these moderns to confine vitality to 
one-half of the mind—your half, their half, the pietistic half— 
and to cry out ‘static and stagnant’ when they speak of me. They 
say I pay no attention to experience. Whose experience? Theirs? 
Well, I might plead guilty to that charge, and not suffer loss of 
worth or character. But, tell me, do I not pay attention to your 
experience—to the things you bring before me for inspection—and 
is not your experience indivisibly mine also? Let us continue 
our cooperative partnership, and wait till these critics understand us 
rightly. Prove you trustworthy and myself not? That would be 
a pretty how-do-you-do, would it not, and add a splendid jewel of 
consistency to my crown.” 

It will be seen from the dialogue just concluded—a literary 
expedient to avoid the lingo of the schools—that sense and reason 
furnish one continuous report of reality, not two independent 
and contradictory versions. There exists, in other words, between 
man’s rational ideas and his sensible experiences, a bond of union 
and link of parentage which no amount of sophistry can sever. 
The “one” is, therefore, in just as good standing among our no- 
tions as the “ many,” and equally entitled to consideration. It is 
not a question of choosing either, but of recognizing both. Where 
there is solidarity, it is wrong to imagine disunion. 

The method of the modern philosopher, however, is to institute 
a choice between these two notions, and so we find all his efforts 
directed towards proving one of them worthless. If he be an ideal- 
ist, the fact of change is belittled; if a pragmatist, the fact of 
permanence is argued into insignificance. Thus James and Berg- 
son would have us believe that the notion of unity, substance, 
being, stability—call it what you will—is an invention of reason 
pure and simple, impossible in a real world that changes every mo- 
ment and is never exactly the same at any two successive instants 
of its duration. Permandsce is not a feature of reality, they say, 
but a projection of the mind—a logical distinction made to look 
as if it were real. What place, they ask, can any such static notion 
claim or clear for itself in a world all dynamic that knows no 
law but that of ceaseless change? As well might a man, upon an 
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escalator standing, claim absolute repose and immobility for his 
relative position of rest upon the moving stairs! In a universe 
that science has shown to be a process, not a fixity, why continue 
to entertain a notion that contradicts the very essence and onrush 
of reality? Why speak of things being, when reality never is, 
but always is becoming? 

The philosophers who argue in this drastic fashion, argue truly 
but not completely, and the second adverb takes away the compli- 
ment paid by the first. They are perfectly right in saying that we 
can never get an adequate conception of any finite reality merely by 
considering it from the static point of view. Abstract thought 
always takes things from this standpoint, it is true, but abstract 
thought is never exhaustive of the total concrete reality, nor 
does it set itself up as such. In the fullness of concrete being, 
“power” and “action” are met with, the point of view changes 
from static to dynamic, and we find ourselves in the presence of 
change, growth, evolution, or decay. To be full and fruitful, 
therefore, our philosophical analysis of experience must try to grasp 
reality and understand it not only as being, but also as becoming. 
The kinetic standpoint should add itself to the static, so as to 
round the latter out and keep the picture moving. 

But should the former supplant the latter altogether and dis- 
place it? That would be to court extremes and to avoid telling 
the truth completely. If the static point of view does not exhaust 
the total concrete reality, neither does the dynamic. We have to 
be two-minded, or else let the world go mad, and ourselves along 
with it. You cannot expect an orchestral effect from the twanging 
of a single string in philosophy any more than in music, and 
when Professor James said that he could not hear the music of the 
spheres, he meant that he could not hear it with his one-idea philos- 
ophy—a statement that might be true and yet mean no more than 
an individual hardness of hearing or poor means chosen. 

Consider the idea of substance, for instance, round which the 
tide of battle rages. Does this idea imply an innermost core of 
being that goes on nonchalantly existing, without ever in the least 
undergoing the rub of change? Were that the case, the dynamic 
philosophers would have won before the debate opened. But sub- 
stance is not insulated in this static way from the effects of power 
and action, and those who so regard it have chosen one of Don 
Quixote’s windmills to ride at in full tilt. True, substance may 
appear to abstract thought as unchanging, but to expect to find it 
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thus in concrete reality is to look for the inert in the midst of the 
active, as if the former existed anywhere in absolute aloofness from 
the latter. And this is the wild hunt in which the “ new philos- 
ophers ” would have us join them—the pastime of running down 
an imaginary quarry. 

There is no such quarry to be run down and spitted. Existing 

substance is ever undergoing real, though only accidental, change. 
However we view substance—whether as having powers through 
which it acts, or as acting of itself immediately—in either case 
the total concrete existing reality is ever being affected, determined, 
made better or worse, through the actions taking place within or 
upon it. It is not possible to insulate substance from the effects 
of action. That would be to reify an abstraction, to confound 
a thing’s way of being with the mind’s manner of conceiving— 
worse still, to cross two distinct points of view—the incomplete 
standpoint of abstract, and the complete standpoint of concrete, 
thought. , 
When we do not cross these two viewpoints, quite another 
problem emerges than that of choosing either horn of a dilemma. 
The question that really confronts us then is the value of the dis- 
tinctions which the mind makes in the concrete reality, especially 
the distinction of substance and accident, permanence and change. 
Is the concrete reality composed of distinct co-principles which we 
discover and recognize, or is it a thing so simple as to offer no 
grounds for distinction? In other words, does the mind project 
unity and permanence into reality, or are these distinctions really 
there for us to acknowledge and draw? That is the real question. 
And becloud the issue as you may by this theory of knowledge or 
that, you can never prove, you can only allow yourself to become 
sophisticated to the extent of claiming, that these distinctions 
are mental inventions, not aspects or features of reality. 

Things are, things change; they exist, they become. The con- 
tinuous actualization which we see going on is not a process merely 
of becoming; it is the undergoing of change by things already 
constituted in existence, and becoming more and more what they 
are, not something entirely other. It does not follow that if a 
thing changes, it never is, but always is becoming; it simply fol- 
lows that it is and also becomes. We should not divide or subtract, 
but add. The actual and the potential are concretely united, even 
though they are not in the same logical category. Not all growth 
is transmutation, nor all change a passing into something else. 
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The grown man is but the child developed; and the fact that 
the psychologist recognizes a continuity of consciousness between 
the two, shows that there is something permanent beneath the play 
of change—a real, no less than an empirical, personality. “ Sub- 
liminal self,” “ nuclei,” “centres,” “ disappearing and reappearing 
constants ”—what are these phrases of the schools but attempts 
to avoid in language what cannot be suppressed in thought—the 
fact, namely, of permanence, of self-identical continuity. Apart, 
therefore, from the learned disbelief into which anyone that wills 
may argue himself by an overdose of theory, the fact of the matter 
is that we cannot make a complete philosophical analysis of expe- 
rience without recognizing the presence of the actual alongside 
and beneath the potential. 

We may of course—it is the sad privilege of the learned— 
bring the notion of actuality into undeserved ridicule and contempt, 
by imagining it as an inner coil or core of being impervious 
to change. But such ridicule lacks point, and reveals the confusion 
of mind under which those labor who employ it. To refute a 
false image of actuality is not to refute the concept or to impugn 
its worth. Otherwise it would follow that the notion of action 
would likewise have to be given up, for we imagine action as a 
flux, though we know such not to be its nature. It does not follow 
that, if we exercise the imagination wrongly, the intuitions of 
the intellect are thereby discredited. Thought is distinct from 
the imagination, depending on the latter for its sustenance, not 
for its worth. When, therefore, we clear away the misconceits with 
which the issue has been clouded, we find ourselves brought face 
to face with the actual and the potential everywhere in creation. 
It is a dualistic world we live in—one that stubbornly resists 
the blandishments of the monist, to make it appear simpler than 
it really and truly is. 

Such is the evidence when we consult it fully and do not 
mutilate the report. The dynamic and the static, while distinct and 
irreducible, nowhere appear as isolated or disjoined. Nature 
strikes and keeps a balance between them, and so must we. No 
such thing as mere permanence, no such thing as mere change, 
greets the searcher’s sight, but a complex reality that is and changes, 
partly both, wholly neither, wherever he may look. It is not the 
actual or the potential, the rational or the empirical, but the actual 
and the potential, the empirical and the rational, the entire way 
through. Conjunctions instead of severances, links instead of bars, 
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hyphens in lieu of minus signs! Experience itself in its cours- 
ings rubs out the lines of division which Kant drew: our notions 
cannot be cut like cameos nor shuffled after the manner of cubes. 
They live, and a common mental life floods all their connecting 
links and attaching fringes. Defective circulation among the mind’s 
ideas is a thing unknown. 

And as with our ideas or mental states, so with our ideals 
also: these know no isolation, either, though one would never 
think so, to hear the single-barrelled theorists speak. Professor 
James wrote disparagingly of the ancient philosophers who did 
not share his belief in the floating, fleeting character of the world. 
He would have all men think as he did or be anathema, forgetting, 
when he turned philosopher, the very principles which no one more 
than he had so clearly discovered and emphasized in psychology. 
The following quotation will show what we mean: 


The history of human thought, broadly considered, reveals 
an unbroken conflict between two contrary visions of reality; 
the temporal with the eternal, the historical and dramatic with 
the statuesque and pictorial, the dynamic and functional with 
the structural and inert. Considered culturally, the dramatic 
view may be called Hebraic; the structural Hellenic. The 
Hebrews saw the world as a history. For them the inwardness 
of reality lay in the movement of events. The Greeks saw 
the world as an immutable hierarchy of forms; for them the 
true reality was the inert order of being. Not that either 
people was unaware of the opposed view; the Hebrews could 
see in the march of events the unfoldment of an eternal divine 
plan; the Greeks more than once envisaged reality as flowing. 
But neither people placed both views on a par. In the long 
run change and movement were for the Greeks identical with 
evil and illusion; were just imperfect reflections of the eternal 
order of reality; while for the Hebrews these were in the 
long run the very soul of reality, and the static, the inert, were 
conceived as mere moments in the march of time—mere ex- 
pressions in the service of an omnipotent, unceasing activity. 

The opposed views met in Christianity. Christianity is a 
compromise between Hebraism and Hellenism—a compromise 
in which the Hellenic vision was apparently subordinated to 
the Hebraic. Augustine’s maxim—* Credo ut intellegam” (“I 
believe in order to understand ”)—gives this view color. It 
appears to subordinate reason to practise, understanding to the 
urgency of life. But the fact is the reverse. That accommoda- 
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tion of the prophets and Plato, of Revelation and Aristotle, of 
which Christian philosophy consists, robbed history of its con- 
tingency and time of its reality. This contingency, revealed in 
the certainty of the Hebrews, that the attitude of God toward 
man changed with the conduct of man, was incompatible with 
the Hellenic notion of the omniscience of God. In fact, He- 
braism supplied only a fresh language and new symbols for 
the Hellenic conception of reality: it failed to modify its power 
or to alter its character. It did inevitably add to the problems 
of philosophy—the puzzle of “ free-will ”—but it added hardly 
anything else. In the end, when the issue between the two 
views was sharply drawn, authority decided in favor of Hel- 
lenism. The decision, rendered at the end of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and reasserted at the Council of Trent, made Thomas of 
Aquin the official philosopher of the Church and turned into 
a heretic Duns Scotus, the only one of the scholastic thinkers 
who had a genuine insight into the metaphysical background 
of Hebraism.* 


A plague on both your houses!—these two visions of reality 
are not contrary, but complementary. The history of philosophy 
is not another war of the roses—the white rose of reason and the 
red rose of experience. It was not Hellenism that Christianity 
adopted, but the full and complete evidence of reason both spon- 
taneous and reflex—namely, the real and the ideal, the permanent 
and the changing, the empirical and the rational; not either, but 
both. It was not an affair of choice or subordination, but a 
recognition of the duality of nature and of truth. Emphasis on 
this side or that there assuredly was, but to the point of exclusion, 
elimination, or severance—never! whether with St. Augustine, St. 
Thomas, or Duns Scotus. We do not meet with the spirit of 
exclusiveness until modern times. From Socrates to the Middle 
Ages the common base of reason is accepted, and instead of 
choosing between the notions of unity and variety, philosophers 
undertook rather to reconcile the respective claims of each, which 
is quite a different attitude altogether from that of trying to sup- 
press the former in the interest of the latter. Let the purely 
deductive systems perish—nobody is particularly interested in the 
fate of theories forced upon experience without inductive warrant. 
But please do not class the medizval systems with such as these. 
The scholastics are not to be held up to ridicule for having built 
upon the whole evidence, and modern thinkers crowned with a bay 

1Boston Transcript, Wednesday, June 16, 1909, p. 26, col. 1. 
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of glory for having built upon a part. Because pragmatists and 
modernists shut their eyes to the permanent, is no reason why others 
should be condemned for having kept them open. You cannot crush 
an adversary merely by reciting and urging your own mental limita- 
tions against him. 

The statement that “the decision rendered at the end of the 
thirteenth century and reasserted at the Council of Trent, turned 
Duns Scotus into a heretic ” will be news to the Franciscan Fathers, 
who have recently petitioned that the subtle one be canonized. And 
we have a distinct recollection, too, that Scotus was not without 
friends in the committee rooms at Trent. Aquinas was an intellect- 
ualist, Scotus a voluntarist, you will say. Yes, but in their day and 
time these designations meant distinctions, not exclusive attitudes 
as they do now. The Fathers of the Council might as well have 
condemned the Saints for preferring to love God rather than to 
know Him, as to condemn Scotus for emphasizing the importance 
of the will. St. Thomas did not become the official philosopher of 
the Church until 1879, and then it was his “ synthetic wisdom,” as 
opposed to the modern habit of dismembering, that received timely 
commendation in the famous Leonine encyclical. No such uncon- 
trolled statements as those found in the above quotation, could 
ever have been written by one acquainted at first hand with the 
history of Catholic philosophy and theology from the sixteenth to 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century. 

As to the Hebrews who figure so prominently in the quotation, 
it must be confessed that they had no philosophy as such. To 
represent them, therefore, as believing exclusively in a world of flux, 
is to attribute special philosophical significance to phrases essentially 
of religious import. Not thus did they sing of the Permanent One 
Who changes all things like a garment, yet Whose own years fail 
not and never shall. That the Hebrews regarded the attitude of 
God toward man as changing with the conduct of man, and that 
this position was incompatible with the Hellenic notion of the 
omniscience of God, is a statement hardly less questionable. It 
takes anthropomorphic expressions of the Scriptures literally, and 
ignores the fact that the doctrine of God’s omniscience was a belief 
of the Hebrews long before it became a thesis of the Greeks. There 
may be incompatibility between-the immobile and the active, there 
is and can be none between the latter and the immutable. No cause, 
as cause, changes by its action; it is because it is a mixture of po- 
tentiality and actuality that it changes. Is it not high time we 
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were done with this overworked antithesis between Hebraism and 
Hellenism? Ever since Matthew Arnold chose this suggestive 
pair of words for one of his chapter headings, it has ceaselessly 
gone the rounds, though no one who has tried to think the antithesis 
out has ever succeeded either in letters or in philosophy. The 
phrase has shown in neither of these fields a fitness entitling it to 
survive, and for a good reason: the ideas or the ideals of different 
peoples are incapable of being walled off in any such stone-mason 
fashion. 

In fact, wherever you look, except, perhaps, in the little corner 
of Greece, where Parmenides and Heraclitus are wrangling over 
the respective merits of the “ one ” and the “ many,” you never find 
exclusiveness of choice, but emphasis and stressing. It is hardly 
fair, because one philosopher dwells upon the permarient in life, 
another on the passing, to call the former a static thinker, the latter 
a dynamic one. To be a thinker of the last-named class, it is not 
necessary to believe in the theory that the essence of reality is 
change. All we need really do is to investigate the fact of change, 
and make due allowance for its inroads, so as to keep our judgments 
concerning the permanent fresh and balanced. It is by no means 
essential that we recognize the following portrait of the “ modern- 
ist” as that of all dynamic thinkers past, present, and to come. 


He views time as a pyramid inverted, 

Poised deftly on the apex of the Now; 
Or ship whereon, by order preconcerted, 

His post is always neighboring to the prow, 
The spot where, as in mockery inserted, 

The figurehead—his emblem—shades the bow; 
Each barge, each headland, swims into his ken 
Ten seconds ere it greets his fellowmen. 


He deems that God Himself is journalistic, 

Each daytime’s issue, smoking from the press, 
Remanding by succession fatalistic 

All earlier dates to chaff and nothingness ; 
Each form, howe’er ingenious or artistic, 

Born with the day, exhales with day’s recess ; 
Time like a broom or snow-plough is designed ; 
Ahead lies substance—vacancy behind. 


His glance is still round far horizons playing, 
Where gas-jets loom like planets to the eye; 
He loves in lettered fields to walk a-maying, 
Where through the drifts peep buddings faint and shy; 
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For him the only ore that tempts assaying 

Is that new-minded, bared freshly to the sky. 
The past is but time’s ash-heap dim and gray: 
Hades is synonym for yesterday.” 


“For him the only ore that tempts assaying is that new-mined, 
bared freshly to the sky.” From this one would imagine that the 
mind never caught glimpses of unity in the midst of variety, but 
saw only the next variant coming, and galloped off in its direction. 
Is this true to experience? Do we never find the notion of unity 
crossing our vision until we have run down every one of its parts 
to the farthermost detail? Must we drain the cup of experience 
to the dregs before we can tell what it is we are drinking?—a 
statement which none but a toper might be expected to approve. 
Are we obliged to fathom all that is contained in the idea of variety 
before we are really entitled to frame or entertain the idea of unity? 
Were that the case, did we have to keep the notion of the “ one” 
waiting until we were through analyzing that of the “ many,” 
philosophy would have to be put off to the Greek Calends. 

But notice. The whole argument to discredit the notion of 
unity rests on the assumption that analysis and synthesis never 
go on together, but always separately; that we must finish analyz- 
ing before a synthetic conception is feasible. Nothing could be 
further from the actual course of our mental life than this supposi- 
tion. It is the third of the fallacious separations which we are 
engaged in pointing out, and as glaring in its defects as any of 
the others. The notion of unity and diversity are solidary and 
complementary—all our notions are. You cannot grasp a single 
element or feature of reality without seeing it in its context, back- 
ground, relationships, and setting. Analysis is constantly leaping 
over into synthesis, suggesting it, calling for its mate. The two 
processes intermingle and clear each other up. Unity flashes out be- 
fore me in the midst of variety when I least expect it. Larger wholes 
than the one I happen to be studying come swimming into my ken. 

I am reading a book. Long before the last chapter is reached, 
or the intervening detail unfolded, I have caught the plot and 
sequel. In the midst of war’s alarms, I observe from the press 
reports that the left of the Allies’ line is being pushed further 
and further back, until it looks as if it would be cut off from, 
or crumpled in confusion upon, the centre. Suddenly the plan of 
the general staff streams like a meteor into my sight—it is strategic 


*Atlantic Monthly, August, 1914, p. 279. 
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the whole thing, a movement to gain time which the opposition 
forces cannot afford to lose. An incident has revealed it all, and 
yet I did not know the variety of movements in detail before the 
unity of plan came luminous before my vision. Wholes come to 
me, though but parts are before me for inspection. I am looking 
down into the well of analysis, and behold, I see the stars! 
Analysis is never finished, and never can be. Omne indi- 
viduum ineffabile, the old scholastics said—there is something more 
to be learned of everything, and the faculty of perfect comprehen- 
sion is not ours. Synthesis is never finished, either. Like an 
“inner military line,” it is constantly receiving fresh accessions 
from analysis for its replenishment. At first a faint pencilling, it 
grows thicker with each new incident, and more bright. I do not have 
to know the simple, therefore, in order to know the complex, neither 
do I have to be at the end of analysis before I may, nay must begin 
to build. Nothing compels the deferring of the notion of unity 
until all the depths of the notion of diversity have been sounded. 
Both come to me, if not hand in hand, at least neighborly halloing. 
And if it be true, as we have just endeavored to show, that 
analysis and synthesis, so far from excluding, constantly involve, 
stimulate and refresh each other—how can and why should the 
notion of unity or of permanence be deprived of all footing and 
support in experience? Where does the “modernist” get his 
“centre of perspective ” in the sole and solitary fact of “ change? ” 
There is no “ centre of perspective ” in a living chain, such as these 
two notions form with all our others. You cannot detach one of 
the links, and then either evolve the others out of it by a dialectical 
process, or cast them aside as beneath notice. In the round-robin 
report of reality which the mind draws up, the head of the table 
is not where MacGregor sits. You must accept the whole report 
provisionally, at least, you must let all the evidence in for united 
consideration and review. Whether you adopt the report in full 
afterwards or not, upon critical reflection, is another matter. Crit- 
icism rightly comes, not before we consider the report of experience, 
but before we decide upon its adoption. Like everything else, crit- 
icism has its place, and its place is after experience, not before it, un- 
less, like Kant, we should deem our prejudgments as of more schol- 
arly worth and scientific value than actual investigation and study. 
This habit of prejudging the results of experience instead of 
investigating them, is at the bottom of all modern criticism, philos- 
ophical and religious. Take the writings of Professor Harnack, 
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Royce, and Eucken, for instance, and consider the methods em- 
ployed. These men have much to say on the contamination of Chris- 
tian thought in the course of ages. But how do they discover these 
alleged contaminations? Simply by singling out this element or that 
from the complex solidary whole in which it lies livingly embedded, 
and declaring the rest corruption. Professor Harnack® singles out 
“fellowship” for invidious distinction; Professor Royce* “ loy- 
alty ;’ Professor Eucken® “activism or an independent spiritual life.” 
Everyone of the three writers has his “ essence ” of religion, and ex- 
hibits it to the public as the well of evangelism undefiled. But what 
assurance have they or do they give that the essence of Christianity 
is simple, in the first place, let alone its being as simple as claimed? 

None whatever. It is not Christ and His teachings, but their 
Christ and their select cullings from what He preached and taught. 
They merely give us the little bit of historical Christianity that 
happens to have survived in their own souls—remnants of its 
seamless robe of truth. They arrogantly claim that this portion 
surviving with them is the very essence of Christianity, whereas it 
is nothing more than a piece from its wreckage—a broken spar. 
They have no such ability, as they claim, to determine the essence 
of the Christian religion for themselves or others. No one has, no 
one can make the complex simple, by an act of choice and will. 
Their whole process of thought and argument is really a personal 
confession of their own limitations of belief, not an objective study 
either of Christ or of the religion which He founded. They take 
themselves for standards, prove nothing, claim everything, and 
whoso believes more than they, investigates where they dogmatize, 
studies where they prejudge, let him be anathema and corruption. 
What patronizing pedantry, what pretense, what arrogance to build, 
model and reconstruct religion, not on the full base it has in reason 
and in history, but on the individual and relative type of one’s 
own temperament and preferences. Talk of dogmatism! There 
never were dogmatists like unto these. There’s such a thing as 
modesty even in dogmatics. 

The habit of prejudging, some examples of which we have 
just considered, reveals another fallacious separation—the last but 
not the least in this widespread modern process of disjoining: the 
separation of the reflex reason of the individual from the common 
reason of the race. This is the parent fallacy, out of which the 


®Das Wesen des Christenthums. “The Problem of Christianity. 
5Collected Essays of Rudolph Eucken, English translation. 
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others spring. It first came into being in philosophy when Des- 
cartes introduced his methodical doubt, wiping the slate of history 
clean of all the convictions of his kind, to reassert those only 
which were clear, as he saw clearness. But it was Luther and Kant 
who gave this fallacious separation its real start when the former 
deprived faith of its intellectual character, and the latter extended 
the same deprivation to human knowledge itself. Religion and 
philosophy thus lost their cosmopolitan character, shrivelling up 
into private concerns. The common convictions were despised, 
philosophy reéchoing the contempt of the Reformation for reason. 
The reality of the external world, its knowableness, the existence of 
God, the rational principles of morality—which are all common 
convictions and evidential data—went by the board. If the in- 
dividual thinker chose to throw out a line of thought which would 
rescue these truths from the engulfing waters of skepticism, well 
and good: that was his affair. 

But to allow common reason either the right or the chance to 
validate its claims before the tribunal of reflection; to build one’s 
system of thought on these evidential data as a whole; to let 
the entire evidence in, in other words, and then, by critical analysis, 
to discover and reaffirm its truth—that would never do for the 
new aristocracy of intellect—odi profanum vulgus et arceo. Inde- 
pendence was the thing—the independence of one’s own reflex 
thought—and philosophers began to cultivate this to the exclusion of 
the spontaneous rational convictions which they share in common 
with their fellowmen. They took their pick of the elements fur- 
nished by common sense, and raised their theories on a part of the 
evidence instead of slipping the whole of it underneath for founda- 
tion. The fesult was naturally a number of logical structures that 
remind one of “ sky-scrapers,” without the excuse which the latter 
may plead for their rearing, to wit, scarcity of land and need of 
room for business. 

This reduction of the evidence from its full sweep to one 
decidedly more narrow, is without all warrant but that of will. 
Necessity compels every thinker to seek the basis of his thought in 
some element or other of common sense and common reason; and 
if one element is good, and worthy of choice, why not all—what 
magic vests the one chosen with more reliability than the ones 
that are left untaken? No man can build on his reflex reason 
alone—it is a borrower, not a lender, creating not the building- 
material it uses, but finding it already gathered in and garnered by 
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the reason we call spontaneous. It is wrong, therefore, to prejudge 
the results of experience, or to single out one element beforehand, 
as a test of all the rest. The mental law of solidarity—our notions 
are all intercommuning—forbids our taking such liberties of method 
with the objective evidence. 

Reflex reason has its rights, but so has spontaneous reason 
also, and to acknowledge the one, while supremely disdaining the 
other, in everything it does not suit our whims to borrow from it, 
is not indicative, to say the least, either of fairmindedness or 
consistency. Socrates had the right idea. He was no Heraclitus 
trumpeting forth in the market place the dubious glory of a world 
in flux. He looked into all the evidence, impartially, thoroughly: 
he extenuated nought, and nought set down in malice. But alas! 
the poor, barefooted old man who was forced to drink the hemlock 
for his belief in the notion of unity, has had no followers of his 
breadth of method since the Middle Ages! 

A return to the complete evidence will alone rescue philosophy 
from its present anarchy. Philosophical truth is individualized 
nowadays to such an extent that it has no appeal to the great 
commons; it sounds like a voice in the wilderness with no humanity 
in its cry. So much has philosophy become a hermit’s reverie, that 
it has no message for democracy which king demos can understand 
without being educated out of his common sense and indoctrinated 
with the sense that is not common, to receive it. Why should the 
spontaneously rational convictions of the millions, to which each 
day’s experience brings a fresh confirming, be regarded as more 
suspect than the analytical powers of some doubting Thomas perched 
on his lonely peak of negation in Darien? 

That impersonal synthesis which common reason ithposes on all 
men; that fund of common notions existing in the minds of the 
millions; those suggestive lines of unity which spontaneous reason 
traces for us to deepen, not to blot out by reflection—has it been 
a gain or a loss for philosophy to have turned its face away from all 
this in an individual direction? Let the destroyers answer from 
the ruins. The completing of the Reformation has been the deplet- 
ing of religion and philosophy—profiles of both, full-sized portraits 
of neither. And not until the great synthesis broken in religion by 
Luther and in philosophy by Kant is again restored; not until we 
relearn the lesson of seeing things steadily and seeing them whole, 
will philosophy and religion regain the democratic character which 
they both had in the Western world before the Reformation. 








THE ANSWER. 
BY HELEN HAINES. 


Mary Immaculate! 
Thy Maker is calling, 
Alpha and Omega has need of thee. 
Choice of the ages 
Prepared and perfected— 
What is thine answer to Me? 


Mary Immaculate! 
All Heaven is pleading 
And just are the souls who languish for Me. 
Assembling are powers 
Dread and ensnaring— 
What is thine answer to Me? 


Mary Immaculate! 
Earth’s sinners are waiting 
A Saviour pledged to the wood of a tree. 
But My Word must be 
Made Flesh, torn and bleeding— 
What is thine answer to Me? 


Mary Immaculate! 
A herald is speeding 
In ravishing glory—kneeling to thee. 
His salutation 
Majestic and awful— 
What is thine answer to Me? 
* * * 
Mary Immaculate! 
Thy God heeds thine answer. 
Veiled My Omnipotence—shrouded by thee; 
Thy fiat submissive 
Puissant and lowly— 
One with My Own Mystery. 








NUNS AS DEPICTED IN MODERN FICTION. 


BY MARY V. HILLMANN. 


aE DISTINGUISHED writer, who for obvious reasons 
¥ must be unnamed, in taking leave of some of the 
Sisters of a certain religious community which she 
had visited, remarked, as if she had made a surpris- 
ing discovery, “I did not notice here any of that 
unnatural peace and calm usually associated with convents.” 

“ We don’t look troubled, I trust,” returned one of the Sisters, 
laughing at the unintentional implication. 

“Oh, no! I did not mean that,” the lady replied. “ But you 
all seem to be busy women with something on your minds.” 

“To admit that we really possess minds would in itself be a 
departure,” remarked the Sister in recounting the conversation to 
me, “but boldly to announce that we have something on them is 
distinctly radical. It is fortifying to be assured of such a person’s 
convictions, however, for all the afternoon I had the uncomfortable 
feeling that she was gathering material.” 

“You, no doubt, will make your appearance in a short-story 
as a pale, anzemic-looking nun with sad eyes,” I suggested. 

“Yes,” she laughed. “Are not my looks deplorable? I 
suppose it is women like me who are responsible for the conventional 
nun of modern fiction, with her weary heart and tragic ways. 
Most ‘pensive nuns’ of my acquaintance, however, have acquired the 
look from nothing more romantic than neuralgia or indigestion.’ 

“T’m thinking of writing some stories about nuns, myself,” 
I observed. 

“You can’t do it,” she said emphatically. 

“Why?” 

“You can’t write about the experiences of nuns any more than 
nuns can write about the experiences of, say, pugilists or cowboys, 
chiefly because you don’t know enough about them. That’s why 
stories about nuns are usually such a fizzle. The writers don’t 
know what they are talking about, and, in their attempts to be 
realistic, they simply become maudlin.” 

We were in the stack-room of the college library, where I was 
pretending to help Sister Constance arrange the English books in 
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order. She and I had been at college together, and when I ran 
out to the old place for a week-end visit, I dogged her footsteps 
as far as I was permitted. 

“ Here’s a man who was obsessed by the popular idea of the 
subject,” she said, pushing a volume of Wordsworth toward me. 
“You remember, ‘Unhappy nuns whose every breath’s a sigh?’ 
But he’s excusable; he was a poet.” 

“ Telephone call for you, Sister. You’re wanted in the main 
building,” said a messenger at the door. 

“T’ll be back in a minute,” she smiled as she left me. 

I knew she wouldn’t; so I settled down to browse among the 
books with the purpose of learning just how the nun is depicted in 
modern fiction. ‘‘ Wordsworth was a romanticist,” thought I, 
“and, as Sister said, a poet—therefore not quite responsible for the 
flights of his imagination. Let me see what a genuine, up-to-date, 
American realist offers his readers. William Dean Howells! Ah, 
he won’t be maudlin!” No nuns, I knew, figured in his more 
recent works—in The Son of Royal Langbrith, in Silas Lapham, or 
in Julia Bride. 

“T’'ll begin with his earliest,” I told myself, and so proceeded 
to scan the pages of Their Wedding Journey. 

Regrettable results of my research! Our pioneer in realism, in 
a novel ostensibly photographic in method, becomes sentimental— 
yes even maudlin—when he writes of the lives of the Canadian nuns. 
His travelers, a complacent, ordinary couple on their honeymoon, 
“pitied the Gray Nuns.” (One wonders whether the sentiment was 
not reciprocated.) The Sisters are described as entering the chapel 
in line: 


The two young girls at the head were very pretty, and all the 
pale faces had a corpse-like peace. As Basil looked at their 
pensive sameness, it seemed to him that those prettiest girls 
might very well be the twain that he had seen there so many 
years ago, stricken forever young in their joyless beauty. The 
ungraceful gowns of coarse gray, the blue-checked aprons, the 
black crape caps were the same; they came and went with the 
same quick tread, touching their brows with holy water, and 
kneeling and rising now as then with the same constrained and 
ordered movements. Would it be too cruel if they were really 
the same persons? or would it be yet more cruel if every year 
two girls so young and fair were self-doomed to renew the 
likeness of the youthful death? 
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The sentiment and the language of the passage suggest the 
Gothic romances of the Radcliffean school. It is difficult to be 
realistic on all occasions. 

“Deep sorrow ” or “ lofty rapture” are the forces, according 
to Mr. Howells, which impel young girls to become nuns. I found 
myself chuckling over the idea. I wondered how many of my nun- 
acquaintances—and they are many—had experienced either. In 
our college, as in most Catholic colleges throughout the country, 
the graduating class usually contributes at least one or two mem- 
bers to the community of Sisters in control, and these candidates, 
however well they may have succeeded in concealing from us the 
depth of their sorrows, are ordinarily not young women distin- 
guished for the altitude of their raptures. 

We who are left outside never think of the convent walls as 
built, to borrow Mr. Howell’s words, “ to immure the innocence of 
such young girls as these, and shut them from a life we find so fair.” 
Indeed, we deem them rather lucky to be settled so soon after 
graduation, whereas we are forced to hunt about for a “ career,” 
or, on a venture, accept the married state which offers no novitiate. 
“In this book, at any ‘rate, Mr. Howells does not suggest the 
hackneyed idea that they have been disappointed in love,” I said to 
myself, as I replaced Their Wedding Journey on the shelf. 

I looked round for A Chance Acquaintance. I remembered 
that Canada is the setting also of that quasi-novel. The book 
was out. I recalled, however, one scene into which nuns enter. 
Two Ursulines are seated on a bench under a tree in the convent 
garden. One is elderly and stout; the other is young and ethereal 
—perhaps between twenty and thirty. The older nun is holding the 
younger one’s hand, and, in Mr. Howell’s imagination, offering 
consolation and advice to the younger, whose downcast eyes and 
drooping countenance are irrefutable proofs of her love-lorn condi- 
tion. Ah, yes! She has been disappointed in love, Mr. Howells 
thinks, and the older nun is telling her to be brave and strong, and 
with years the pain will wear away. As a matter of fact, what the 
old nun was probably saying to the young one was something like 
this: “ My dear Sister, you are very foolish to give so much time 
to the correction of those themes. The girls simply throw them 
into the scrap-basket. It would be better for you and for your 
pupils if you would get a little more fresh air and exercise. At 
your time of life you need both, and everyone is talking about how 
pale and thin you are. Did you ever try olive oil?” 
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Somewhere else Mr. Howells speaks of the “ mute blank life 
of the nun,” and asks, with a resignation admirable in a realist, 
“ But, indeed, since there must be Gray Nuns, is it not well that 
there are sentimentalists to take a mournful pleasure in their sad, 
pallid existence?” 

From Mr. Howells I turned with hope to a genuine sentimental- 
ist, arguing that since a realist had proved to be sentimental, a 
sentimentalist might possibly be realistic. But James Lane Allen 
is a sentimentalist to the end. His nuns are of the conventional 
type, wearing out their sad lives in apathetic service and futile 
regrets. The following passage is characteristic: “ Here when the 
sun is hot, some white-veiled novice may be seen pacing soft-footed 
and slow, while she fixes her sad eyes upon pictures drawn from 
the literature of the Dark Ages, or fights the first battle with her 
young heart, which would beguile her to heaven by more jocund 
pathways.” 

Mr. Allen’s nun-heroine, a true story-book type, with eyes 
“large, dark, poetic, and spiritual,” and shorn hair, “ of the palest 
gold,” most unrealistically lying “ about her neck and ears in large 
lustrous waves,” saw human life “a vast, sad pilgrimage to the 
shrine eternal.” “ She had rushed with out-stretched arms towards 
poetic mysteries and clasped prosaic reality.” 

“Too bad Mr. Allen didn’t clasp it,” I said impatiently to 
myself, flinging the book aside. “If he had been well-informed, 
he could have had her give up the life of a religious after the 
novitiate. Two years and a half are long enough for any person of 
sense to know whether or not she likes a thing. Sister Dolorosa 
was aninny.” But Mr. Howells and Mr. Allen are men. They do 
not understand. And, besides, as Mr. Hilaire Belloc might say, 
they are not of “the faith.” 

“ There’s Agnes Repplier. Her nuns ought to be real,” I mur- 
mured, scanning the titles of her little volumes. ‘“ A woman—a 
Catholic—a convent-bred girl. Ah, here’s her charming book on 
boarding school life—surely to be classed with pleasant fiction— 
In Our Convent Days.” Thad read it before and had enjoyed it, as 
most people do enjoy what Miss Repplier writes. Now I eagerly 
glanced through it to test her characterization of nuns. They are 
kept, for the most part, in the background, and it was a happy idea 
of Miss Repplier’s to keep them there, for, as she has depicted them, 
they are noticeably lacking in the quality pronounced by St. Teresa 
as more desirable in Sisters than piety, namely, common sense. 
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The one Sister whose character is clearly drawn, the “ Reverend 
Mother,” is a colorless creature, “ not without literary tastes of an 
insipid and obsolete order,” who “ discoursed sleepily ” to the grad- 
uates “about the books she had read in her youth.” At this stage 
of my discouraging research, my friend returned to the stack-room. 

“T am ordered into the city to-morrow to hear Paderewski 
play,” she remarked. 

“Isn't that fine!” I exclaimed. “ Don’t you miss things like 
that since you’ve become a Sister?” 

She laughed. 

“*Are you, too, without understanding?’ Don’t be absurd! 
People frequently ask us that. They forget the spiritual compensa- 
tions in our lives.” 

“That’s just it!” I agreed. “ And that’s what’s the matter 
with all these story-book nuns.” 

“ Yes, that and something else,” Sister observed. “Story-book 
nuns are generally devoid of the saving sense of humor.” 

“ Are there any real nuns in the fiction you have read?” I 
asked. 

“ Yes—in Father’s Sheehan’s Luke Delmege there are some.” 

We got down the book, and I glanced over several passages 
pointed out by Sister. They were refreshing: 


It was early morning, and Father Tracey went straight to the 
altar and celebrated Mass. Margery was privileged to bring 
him his humble breakfast, for Margery was a great favorite. 
It was very amusing to see the young Sister putting little 
dainties into the old priest’s plate, and the old man carefully 
putting them aside. Sometimes Margery succeeded by clever 
little stratagems. 

“Most people don’t eat that, Father. They say it isn’t nice. 
I wouldn’t eat it.” 

“Indeed ?” the good old man would reply, as he gobbled 
up the dainty. And then he would gravely shake his head. 

“Why don’t you brush your hat, Father? There, I’ve done 
it now. Can’t you send up that old coat, and we'll have it 
dyed here? There now, you’re horrid this morning. You 
came out unshaved.” 

And Father Tracey would blush like a girl, and apologize 
for his negligence. 

“You want me to be like that grand brother of yours, who'll 
be our bishop some day, I suppose. Ah, me! These clever 
young men! These clever young men!” 
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And Margery, with her hands folded under her scapulary, 
would silently pray that her grand brother might some day 
be even as this poor despised old priest. 


The other nuns in the novel are quite as normal as Margery, 
whose religious name is Sister Eulalie. They are just cheerfully 
busy women “ with something on their minds,” forgetful of their 
own selfish interests in the service of the Master. 

“ But outside of Father Sheehan’s books, Sister Constance,” 
I asked, ‘‘ don’t you know of any real nuns in fiction? ” 

“ Yes—one,” she said, “ the aged nun with a wart on her nose 
whom Thackeray describes as rescued by Henry Esmond from some 
rude soldiers on the Continent.” 

“ Well?” I inquired expectantly. ‘‘ What about her?” 

“That’s all there is about her—she was an aged nun with a wart 
on her nose. That’s all Thackeray knew about her, and that’s all he 
ventured to say. He was a realist, and an artist, besides.” 

“T’ve decided not to write stories about nuns,” I remarked. 
“T’ll write stories about college girls, instead.” 

“A wise decision,” Sister Constance observed. ‘“ Stick to it— 
at least, until vou've joined the community.” 











O’LOGHLIN OF CLARE. 


BY ROSA MULHOLLAND. 
X. 


MIN a brilliant summer morning Hugh Ingoldesby wakened 
in his house at Ardcurragh in Clare, in the room in 
which he was born, and where his father had died. 
Of the second event he had no more memory than of 
the first, and all his recollections of his mother were 
associated with far other places. He had arrived so 
late the night before, that driving up the avenue he had seen nothing 
but the heavy darkness of trees in the sky, with the stars glittering 
above them, and a great block of a house with lights in the windows, 
and high chimneys barely discernible. Entering the gloomy hall, 
floored with black and white flags, and the large lonesome-looking 
dining-room lined with portraits, his impressions had been anything 
but cheerful. 

By morning light things looked less sombre. Miss Jacquetta had 
done her work thoroughly, and the fresh paint and well polished 
furniture showed the neatness and proper care of present prosperity. 
Richly colored hangings softened the upright lines of the tall windows. 
Old mirrors reflected the waving green of the trees and the high golden 
clouds sailing above them. In the morning-room where Hugh at once 
decided to live chiefly, these features were noticeable, but a visit to the 
portraits in the dining-room was far from exhilarating. Here frowned 
the lowering countenance of the man established in Ardcurragh by 
Oliver Cromwell, followed by other masters of the house, who turned 
the same unwelcoming gaze on their absentee descendant. His Dutch 
great-grandmother was of a type particularly unattractive to Hugh, 
but his own fair-haired mother, who had evidently given her com- 
plexion and perhaps some other traits to her son, pleased him so much 
that he resolved at once to separate her from her uncongenial com- 
pany, and transfer her to his own apartments. 

He was satisfied to find English servants around him. His aunt 
had been thoughtful for his comfort in that as well as in every other 
respect. After breakfast his favorite man, long in his service, was at 
the door with horses, engaging to take the master for a ride, while 
giving him the benefit of the six weeks sojourn in the country, which 
had put Jonathan Judkin in possession of a great deal of information 
which he was anxious to impart. Leaving the long darksome avenue, 
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with its clamorous rooks behind, the riders came out on an open road, 
with a distance of violet hills and low woods on one side, and on the 
other a vast extent of green and brown, of field and bog, with water of 
pool and stream gleaming like the flash of swords and shields when 
parting clouds left them shelterless under the bare eye of the noonday 
sun. 

“What air! What light! What a splendor and loveliness of na- 
ture!” said Ingoldesby to himself. Then turning to Judkin, “Can 
you tell me where are the people, the inhabitants of this beautiful 
region?” 

“The people, sir?” said Judkin. ‘Do you see that row of low 
hovels between you and the wood over yonder? More like dirt heaps? 
That’s what they call a village. And do you see the wisps of smoke 
rising out of the hill nearer to us? More of them live in holes down 
there.” 

“ Human beings?” 

“ Like rats and weasels—what they are!” said Judkin. “ Un- 
happy, unsightly creatures. Sunk in superstition. I wonder the law 
doesn’t put gunpowder under them and blow them all up.” 

“The law is hard on them as it is,” said Ingoldesby. “ What 
is their particular criminal superstition? ” 

“Why there’s the Mass, as they call it, carried on in the bogs 
and woods where nobody can catch them, and I hear that it ends up with 
the ceremony of drowning a young child in the water holes of the 
bog.” 

“ Softly, Judkin! The Mass is a fact, I am afraid, but the drown- 
ing business is an exaggeration. These people profess to be Chris- 
tians.” 

“ Not they, sir. They worship stocks and stones, and know noth- 
ing about God. Their priests hide in holes, and come up out of the 
earth and down out of ruined walls, nobody knows how or when.” 

“T see you have got all the news, Judkin. You and the law have 
no mercy on them.” 

“And their gentry defy the law like the lowest,” persisted Judkin. 
“There’s young Turlough O’Loghlin come over from France with a 
splendid Arab horse, and goes riding about on him, though he’s not 
allowed to have any such property.” 

“Turlough O’Loghlin! ” 

“Yes, sir. Son of Morogh O’Loghlin over yonder. One of the 
worst of the lot.” 

“ A worthy gentleman, Judkin, as I have been assured by friends 
of his who are also friends of mine.” 

“Don’t have anything to do with him, sir. The Protestant gentry 
could hunt him if they liked, and pity it is they spare him, say I. He’s 
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one of the ‘massers,’ and has a priest hiding in his house, a French 
rascal and outlaw, and you or me could put a rope around his neck 
any minute and swing him from atree. That’s your worthy gentleman 
for you, sir, a lawbreaker and a blasphemer. Then there’s a fine 
French lady, a Marquise or something, lives there and keeps house for 
O’Loghlin, and has a thing they call a rosary, of gold beads a yard 
long, and a gold idol hanging to it, and says her prayers to it. Lydia, 
Miss Ingoldesby’s maid, when she was here, got a sight of it some way 
or other. There’s a young lady, too, has come home from Dublin— 
they say she’s handsome, and the poor devils in the village there adore 
her as if she was one of their saints or idols.” 

“ Perhaps she is good to them, Judkin.” 

“Oh, maybe so. I believe she’s as bad a heathen as any of the 
lot. But the pick of them all is this Turlough with his Arab horse, 
swaggering about the country with his clothes cut French fashion, 
showin’ off his impudent defiance of the King and the law of the land.” 

They were approaching a turn of the winding road. As Judkin 
ceased speaking shouts and the sound of a scuffle arose, and the riders 
pressed on to see what cause of disturbance might lie beyond the huge 
drapery of ivied trees that formed a curtain in front of them. 

“ D—— me, if it’s not Turlough!” said Judkin savagely; and 
added with a laugh, “ he’s catching it!” 

The sunshine was blazing on the bare handsome head of a young 
man on horseback, well set up and foppishly dressed and appointed, 
who was laying his whip about the shoulders of a man who had seized 
his horse by the bridle. Another young man about the same age as 
Turlough was leaning from his own horse close by, and laughing at 
the fury of O’Loghlin. 

“Tt’s Ralph Stodart,” said Judkin. ‘ His father ousted O’Ken- 
nedy last year, and the young fellow is as big a cock o’ the walk as 
Turlough, and has the law on his side for it.” 

“T’ll give you five pounds for your horse,” shouted Stodart with 
a roar of laughter, flinging as many gold coins on the road. At the 
same moment the man smarting from the whip-lash, struck Turlough 
a blow on the head with a cudgel that felled him from the saddle to 
the road, where he lay unconscious, head and shoulders in the dust. 

“This is shocking conduct,” said Ingoldesby riding up and 
frowning at Stodart. 

“Who are you?” asked Stodart insolently. “It is the law. I 
paid the price for the horse and it is mine.” 

The man who struck the blow was disentangling Turlough’s feet 
from the stirrups, and letting his legs drop on the road, where he now 
lay stretched at full length. 

“Ts he dead? If so this is murder,” said Ingoldesby. 
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“You mind your own business,” shouted Stodart. “It’s no 
murder to kill a d—d Papist.” 

“ There’s a kick in him yet,” said Stodart’s man who had struck 
the blow. 

Stodart dismounted and got on Turlough’s horse, and his servant 
took the bridle of his master’s horse and mounted his own; and the 
two men rode off laughing and shouting back to Ingoldesby to “ look 
to the carrion.” 

“We can’t leave him here,” cried Hugh. ‘“ We must put him 
across my horse and walk back with him to Ardcurragh.” 

“Can’t we take him to his own people?” said Judkin. ‘ What 
do we want with the heathen at Ardcurragh?” 

“ The distance is too great to his father’s house, and it would be 
a terrible shock to his family.” Hugh was thinking of Brona. 

“It would be no loss to the world to let him lie where he is,” 
grumbled Judkin. 

“T’ve heard you talk of your Bible, Judkin,” said his master. 
“What about the Samaritan?” 

“Oh, the Bible’s one thing and this is another,” said Judkin. 
“Tf we did all they did in those old times it would keep us busy. 
Besides, there were no Papists then. Howsoever your orders must 
be obeyed, sir.” 

Turlough was carried to Ardcurragh as suggested, and put to bed 
in the best spare bedroom, an apartment that had seen many gener- 
ations coming and going through the heavy mahogany door, and 
sleeping and waking in its funereal four-post bed, wrapped round by 
curtains of dark tapestry, with obscure sinister befigurements folded 
in their depths. A carriage was sent post haste for the nearest doc- 
tor, and Ingoldesby, having seen the patient regain consciousness, left 
him in the care of Judkin, and rode off to Castle O’Loghlin to break 
the news of the accident to his family. As he rode he had a vivid 
realization of the strange, unlikely ways of fate, that will seize a man’s 
horse by the bridle and turn him out of his course on the highroad 
into byways he never dreamed of. 

He had been wishing to meet Brona, and wondering how he could 
best make an approach to acquaintance with her people. He had 
imagined her, with all her lights out, sitting in the darkness of the 
proscribed, here in her home, far from the gay scenes of prosperous 
life in which she had so delightfully shown her natural capacity for 
happiness. He had said to himself that she would be inaccessible to 
him in her present position and circumstances. And now, here he was 
hastening to her as one the urgency of whose mission could not be 
denied. Half way down the bowery road that led to Castle O’Loghlin 
he saw her coming slowly towards him, and slacked his rein the bet- 
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ter to see her before she perceived or recognized him. She wore one 
of the wide lemon-colored sun-hats of the women of Tuscany, tilted 
back from her brows as she walked in the shade. She was looking 
at the far-off hills with their blue distance in her eyes, when, suddenly 
seeing him, a gleam of undeniable gladness lit up her face. Hugh 
riding up to her, could scarcely remember the words he had intended 
to say to her. 

“T thought it was my brother,” said Brona with a little bright 
laugh, and held out her hand. 

Ingoldesby sprang from his horse, and held the hand a moment 
longer than was necessary. Then he walked beside her, feeling that 
this man was not Hugh Ingoldesby, but some other unknown to him. 
The truth had struck him a blow in the face. Be she heathen, 
Hindoo, or whatever the world would call her, he, the hater of all 
mummeries and idolatries, loved this Papist woman. 

“Your brother—yes,” he said, and his voice sounded to himself 
as if from far off. “I have seen your brother, Miss O’Loghlin. He 
rode out this morning, did he not? He has not returned.” 

“ What of him?” cried Brona, alarmed. 

“An accident. Don’t be frightened. I left him tolerably com- 
fortable in my house at Ardcurragh. He provoked an outrage. He 
has lost his beautiful horse and got a shaking—though nothing worse 
than that, I hope.” 

“Oh, poor father!” said Brona. “ He has enough without this. 
Why—?” 

“Your brother ought to live in France. This is no place for one 
of his temper.” 

“ Ah, if he would. But is he in danger? You have been very 
good to him. Tell me the truth.” 

“T do not think he is in danger. The doctor will let us know. 
I am sorry for such an occasion of making your father’s acquaintance, 
but I greatly wish to be introduced to him.” 

Morogh had gone with Aideen for a walk towards the sea, and 
Brona hastened to follow and bring them back, leaving the visitor 
alone in the library. 

Ingoldesby looked around the room with a sense of interest that 
was part sympathy and part curiosity. The interior, though full of 
brooding peace, had a suggestion about it of mental life and vigor. 
The books that lined the walls were evidently books in use, not kept 
in the formal unbroken range that declares the owner who is proud 
to possess, but scarcely cares to read them. 

-“ A man need not be lonely here,” thought Hugh, taking down 
an early edition of Don Quixote, “at all events not a man of many 
languages.” 
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Then he came before the portrait of Brona’s Spanish mother, 
her identity declared by the delicate dark brows which enhanced the 
brilliance of the darker woman’s eyes, and gave such a rare and 
lovely setting to those of her Irish daughter, with their coloring of the 
sea and hills. 

Morogh came in, anxious but calm, Aideen followed weeping. 

“ Why will he not stay in Paris where he has friends?” she said. 
“We have no friends here.” 

“Nay, is not this a friend?” said Morogh. ‘“ My son has given 
you much trouble, sir. We cannot put an old head on young 
shoulders. Perhaps when he has lived as long as his father, he will 
have learned resignation to the will of Providence.” 

Ingoldesby invited Aideen to come to Ardcurragh, if it pleased 
her to take personal care of her nephew. And the Marquise gladly 
accepted the invitation, promising to be ready when the carriage 
should come to take her. 


XI. 


Turlough had suffered from concussion of the brain and a dislo- 
cated shoulder. He was now convalescent, with Judkin still in at- 
tendance, and with his aunt ensconced in rooms near to his. In- 
goldesby had set no limits to his hospitality, despite his prejudice, 
which in this case was more for the young man’s character than for 
the religion he professed. He paid Turlough occasional visits, but 
felt his guest’s effusiveness more like flattery of a powerful friend 
than like manly gratitude. Judkin had ideas of his own, which 
he shared freely with his master. 

“That youngster’s no chip of the old block,” he said. “ Not a 
drop of Papist blood in him. He cares for neither Pope nor King— 
is furious because his old family is put down in the dirt—doesn’t 
know why he isn’t as good as you or Stodart, or any of the Protestant 
gentry.” 

“Well, sir,” said I, “why do you worship idols, and support 
witches and priests that have to hide their bad deeds in holes and 
corners?” 

“T don’t,” he shouted. 

“T was afraid for his head, and didn’t contradict him. And 
after a while he began envying you and admiring everything round 
him, and complaining of his own ill fortune. So I didn’t know what 
to say to him after that, and I sent for the Marquise to come to him, 
and I left them there.” 

But the patient soon tired of the foster mother who had petted 
and spoiled him as a boy, and who still wanted to look on him as her 
baby. 
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“Can’t I have my sister to see me?” he asked querulously. 
“ She’s pleasanter to look at than my aunt.” 

“You ingrate!” said Hugh, but he could not feel as angry as 
he wished to feel because of the opening given him to invite Brona 
to Ardcurragh. Brona was appealed to, and was directed by her 
father to gratify her brother, and when the Ardcurragh carriage was 
sent for her she got into it willingly. 

Many hours of the following summer days she spent with Tur- 
lough in the pleasant rooms assigned to him in his convalescence, or 
walking with Ingoldesby in the big wandering gardens that straggled 
away into the woods. During these walks Ingoldesby took pains to 
keep all subjects of painful interest aloof, to allow nothing but matters 
of mutual interest to suggest themselves for discussion. Thus a 
number of golden days went past. Ingoldesby had ceased to remem- 
ber that there was such a thing as religion in the world, and Brona 
forgot that there was cruelty, only felt that a holiday of sweets had 
been granted to her, and that she might enjoy it as she had learned 
to enjoy happiness while at Delville. 

When Turlough was well enough for a long drive, pleasant ex- 
cursions were made. Hugh claimed a visit to the cliffs of Moher as 
a boon promised him. Brona reminded him that it had been promised to 
him only by himself, but the drive was taken on a day glorious enough 
for any pageant or holiday. Nature seemed laughing at poverty and 
desolation, sunshine making such a glamour in heaven and on earth, 
the air so quickening and refreshing that humanity would seem, for the 
moment, to have nothing to complain of and everything to exult in. 

When the road approached the ascent to the cliffs Aideen re- 
mained with Turlough in the carriage, and Ingoldesby and Brona 
climbed the green slopes that led to the heights. At the top they 
followed the beaten path skirting the cliffs, and stood to see the wide 
Atlantic Ocean filling all the view and sweeping the horizon, studded 
with its Irish islands, its line broken at one side by mysterious dis- 
tances of mountain ranges ghostly and uncertain as if belonging to the 
spiritual world, which is never seen by us and yet never quite unseen. 
Nearer to them were the freakish masses of separated cliff, torn 
from the coast by some primeval earthquake, weird shapes with names 
as uncanny, defying the green rollers that beat them from inward and 
outward, and lash them with spume as from a caldron. 

“ That is the Hag’s Head,” said Brona. “ Legend tells that she 
was hurled with the rock to where she stands, and bid to remain there 
like other petrifactions of humanity.” 

“Was that a punishment for crime in prehistoric ages?” 

“ Something like that. There is a suggestion of savage wicked- 
ness about the shape, isn’t there?” 
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“ Are we expected to believe these legends?” 

“T think not. Poetry is one thing. Faith is another. But who 
condemns the old, old, fairy tales? Is not good ta be gathered from 
them by analogy?” 

“True,” said Ingoldesby. He could not bring himself to say, 
—not then—that faith like hers and fairy tales were one and the 
same thing to men like himself, who were in possession of their reason 
and common sense. 

As they moved on the air became burdened with a confusion of 
strange sounds, like echoes of some distant angry tumult. 

“The birds!” said Brona. 

Already wide wings rose and fell above the summit of the highest 
cliff, and turning a corner they beheld a spectacle that might startle 
the most experienced in this world’s wonders. 

A long line of cliffs, seven hundred feet high, stood forth majes- 
tically in the green flood, and marched away to the distance where 
the water-world rises to meet the cloud-world and the cloud-world 
stoops to meet the water-world. The cliffs folded and unfolded their 
gigantic masses in black landward curves, their walls upright as the 
walls of a fortress built with hands, their faces carved in terraces 
whitened by the birds, so that one seemed to look on some weird 
white city created in this fastness of nature by an unheard-of civiliza- 
tion as intelligent as any evolved by the races of men. 

The titanic walls, with their solid darkness and chalk white 
terraces aloft above the green ocean, were the least amazing part of 
the scene. Birds filled the air, making it thick and white as steam 
with their winged bodies. Huge and white-winged when near, in the 
distance below they looked like the white butterflies that wheel round 
a lavender bush in June. Diving into the waves, soaring against the 
clouds, hurling themselves on the black cliff-walls, perching on the 
whitened ridges, they never ceased their piercing cries, whether of joy 
or of pain, of strife or of fear. Who, listening, could attempt to dis- 
entangle the myriads of voices or to imagine their meaning? In- 
goldesby stood silent. 

“How do you feel it?” asked Brona. 

“A magnificent bit of creation. And you?” 

“TI know it so well!” said Brona. “ Fear, effort, warfare, 
triumph, cruelty are all to me in these cries. Do you hear that 
dominant note, about twice in every minute, that comes cleaving down- 
ward and scattering the other voices?” 

“T hear it,” said Ingoldesby. “Who is he, this bird despot? 
What message, what threat, what sentence does he deliver?” 

“They say he is an alien who has gained mastery over the mul- 
titude, and that scientists do not know him, have not named him. 
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So the people say. I am not learned enough to try to verify this. 
But he sounds like a tyrant, does he not?” 

“His harsh orders, condemnations, denunciations—whatever his 
cries may mean, are not well taken. There is a clamor of weak 
remonstrance or angry rebellion raised after each of his fierce utter- 
ances,” said Hugh listening. 

“We may speculate forever,” said Brona. “It is one of the 
mysteries of nature.” 

“Oh, your mysteries!” cried Hugh with sudden pain in his 
voice. “ Nature is always accessible. You lose your life groping in 
mysteries, loving them, satisfied with them.” 

“God wraps Himself in mystery as the sun is veiled by cloud, 
but His face shines through like the sun, and gives us all the light and 
warmth He intends us to need.” 

Hugh gazed at her as she turned her eyes away from him to the 
white mist of wings and ocean foam between her and the far horizon 
of light, and something in him gave way, caution, prudence, patience— 
or what? 

“ Brona,” he said with passion, “come out of the mysteries and 
live with me in the sunshine. Give up dreams and be a real woman. 
I love you. Be my wife and you shall never regret trusting yourself 
to a strong human man, rather than to visionary priests and their 
idols and bugbears.” : 

“Hush!” said Brona softly but with white lips. ‘ You do not 
know what you are saying.” 

“Do I not? Am I not a sane man? Do I not know that you 
have learned to love me? Have you not allowed me to see it? Or 
am I contemptibly vain to imagine it? You are too honest to deny it, 
if it is true.” 

Brona’s lips moved, but no sound came. She only shook her 
head. 

Hugh trembled with passion. Brona was still silent while that 
imperious note of the dominant bird rang down the air in her ear like 
the voice of conscience, louder and more masterful than all the clamor 
of weaker voices of heart and imagination that shrieked within her 
against the penalizing of happiness. 

“ Speak, Brona! Tell me that you will at least try to love me, 
that you will come out of the shadows and live with me in sunshine.” 

“Tt is impossible,” said Brona. “ You know, if you reflect a 
moment, that it would be your ruin in this world and mine in eternity. 
If I did not conform to the law within a year you would become one 
of the proscribed.” 

“You would conform. I would not quarrel with your secret 
dreams.” 


‘ 
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“Peril my soul? Deal treacherously with my Creator? ” 

Hugh made an impatient gesture. 

“Do you look on me as a condemned wretch—lost for all eter- 
nity?” 

“No. For you are in ignorance of the truth, and we are all to 
be judged according to our lights. What would be heinous sin in me 
is no sin in you. Let us talk of this no more. Oh, why have you 
spoken, and spoiled our friendship? I was so happy in having a 
friend. Why—why?” 

Brona stood off a little and bent her face on her hands. 

“ Because love is so much more than friendship.” 

“Tam sorry, for friendship was so great and so sweet to me.” 

She turned away and began to walk down the slope towards the 
highroad. 

Hugh followed her, deploring his rashness and vehemence. 

“T am sorry for being so hasty. Listen to me. Our friend- 
ship can remain. For your father’s sake, tolerate me. I may be of 
service to him. Don’t be afraid of me. Give me your hand as a 
friend.” 

Brona put a little cold hand into his large warm grasp. And then 
they saw Aideen below on the road, signalling to them to return to the 
carriage. 

On the next day Turlough returned to his father’s house. It was 
true that the home of the O’Loghlins was none the happier for his 
presence. He fretted at the dullness of life, envied Ingoldesby, sat 
in his room staring at the ocean, on which he longed to see a ship that 
would take him back to France. He would not walk on the public 
roads, lest he should meet Stodart riding his Arab horse, and he dis- 
dained to mount any of the “ garrons” kept by his father merely as a 
sorry means of locomotion when necessary. Grumbling incessantly at 
the hard fate that had driven him back from Paris, and created diffi- 
culties about his return to that refuge of his discontent, he made 
Aideen miserable by his appeals to her for the removal of impossi- 
bilities. The usually cheerful spirit of the Marquise was crushed. 
She tried to bear the brunt of the young man’s ill-humor, and to save 
his father and Brona something of his sullen hints and querulous com- 
plaints. When overcome to tears she would repair for counsel to the 
retreat of Father Aengus. 

“T cannot send him to Paris at present,” she said. “I paid his 
debts but a short time ago. I must save up more money before I can 
do it again, and he has not patience to wait. His father cannot and 
will not increase his allowance, and even if he did there can be no re- 
turn to Paris till the debts are paid.” 

“We can only pray for him,” said the priest. 
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“ Have we not prayed?” 

“Evidently not enough. God requires more. Could you per- 
suade him to come and talk to me?” 

“ Alas, no!” said Aideen. ‘ The counsels of religion irritate him. 
If God does not give him on the moment what he wants, he will 
have nothing to do with God.” 

The Franciscan’s face fell into lines of a more fixed sadness. 

“Yet, for our prayers God may give him what he will not ask for 
himself—a changed heart,” he said. 

Morogh, among his books, relieved the trouble of his mind more 
and more by reading, and Turlough kept as much as possible aloof 
from his father, the only person whose presence seemed to put a check 
on his complaints. Despite Aideen’s efforts Brona was not spared. 
If she offered to walk with him or took her needlework to his room, 
he seized the occasion to reproach her for failing to make use of her 
opportunities of improving the family fortunes. 

“What was the use of your visit to Dublin?” he said. “ Why 
did Aideen spend money on you? Why do you not encourage In- 
goldesby? Anyone can see—” : 

Brona gathered up her needlework and left the room. But at 
the next opening for conversation, her brother took *» his reproach 
where he had broken it off. 

“If you want to live like a nun, why do you not go back to your 
convent?” 

Both of these thrusts made deeper wounds than he could have 
imagined or understood. Ingoldesby’s appealing words were always 
in her ears, while before her eyes were the letters of the saintly Mother 
Superior, whose faithful love had followed her from the Convent of 
the Annunciades in Paris, suggesting that at some future day she 
might find it her vocation to take up the sweet yoke and light burden 
of the religious life, escaping from the perils and temptations of an 
afflicting world. 

She had already suffered the indelicate attacks of her brother for 
the unprofitableness of her short season in Paris, where she refused to 
consider the matrimonial overtures of more than one noble and wealthy 
Frenchman. One, particularly favored by Turlough, had followed her 
to Clare, and departed in such ill-humor as Turlough feared might 
somehow prove injurious to himself. But these matters had not 
weighed on her, seeing that her father was the happier for her fidelity 
to him and his fortunes. The pain she now carried with her to her 
tower was more poignant than could be caused by any of the stings of 
her brother’s ill-temper and unkindness. 

What had become of the peace of that high chamber towards 
which the Burren Mountains gazed perpetually with their mysterious 
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smile? Her little lamp still burned, its red flame typical of God’s 
love. Her chosen saints still looked on her from the wall, welcoming 
her to tranquil hours when she escaped from melancholy or terrifying 
experiences. There was the spiritual mother’s last letter from the 
convent open on her desk, beside her own half-written response, which 
she found so difficult to finish without confessing the personal anguish 
that had fallen so unexpectedly on her heart. It was not through want 
of confidence that she had withheld the confession, but with dread of 
making real what she resolved to treat as unreality. Now it was too 
terribly real. She looked round at her household gods which had 
imaged her ideals, met the calm eyes of her saints, with their lofty 
gaze speaking to her as the statues spoke to Mignon: 

“ Was hat Man dir du armes Kind gethan?” 

There was no one able to help her but God. 

She went on her knees before the ancient crucifix with its tragic 
figure. 

“ There is still God,” said Brona. 


XII. 


The bog that lay over beyond the O’Loghlin woods was a wil- 
derness stretching far towards the mountains in deeply colored lines of 
dun brown, blurred and blotted with green and purple. Flecked with 
gleaming pools of water, studded with gray masses of limestone in 
fantastic shapes, here and there a witch-like bush of thorn, it is lovely 
to the eye as a vision of dreamland. There was a never failing 
animation in its stillness and solitude, caused by ever moving cloud- 
shadows, sun-flashes and floating mists. Beckoning spirits seem to 
invite the unwary traveler, but to explore it is perilous beyond all 
imagining. Only those who know the safe track that skips from stone 
to stone and from one solid green boss to another, can venture to 
travel towards its distances. About the centre of the bog and in the 
direction of the rising sun was the secret altar, a gray pile chosen for 
its flat top and rude reredos which looked as if prepared by nature in 
some of her earliest upheavals for the purpose to which a persecuted 
people had devoted it. Close by in a cave, with opening hidden by a 
dense thorn bush, the sacred vessels and vestments were concealed, and 
not far off was a higher rock, on which a scout watched while Mass was 
proceeding and until the congregation had dispersed, creeping through 
cuttings and behind bowlders, taking many a circuitous route to reach 
their homes. 

Confessions were made behind the screen of a rock. Candles 
were lighted by means of a flint and steel while Father Aengus vested 
himself. These preparations were made by starlight, and Mass was 
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said in the first gleam of dawn. Morogh, Aideen and Brona and some 
of their servants were among the communicants. The first rays of 
sunrise struck their uplifted faces, and when all was finished the 
resplendent risen sun gave a solemn benediction from the top of the 
highest mountain. The people dispersed as they had come. Father 
Aengus had departed at the risk of his life to give comfort to the 
dying. Brona lingered to succor an old woman, who devoured the food 
she had brought her while relating the too usual tale of her needs and 
sorrows. Coming homeward Brona was overtaken by Ingoldesby. 

“You look tired,” he said. “ Where have you been and what 
have you been doing to yourself?” 

“Tt is better that I should not tell you,” she said smiling. 

“You distrust me.” 

“ No.” 

“ At all events I am coming to warn your father that a search 
party is likely to visit his house this evening. Fortunately I met 
Father Aengus an hour ago, and advised him to stay away from the 
castle for a few days. He was not disturbed—told me cheerfully that 
he had many hiding places. It is well; as I believe Colonel Slaughter- 
house will be about the country for some time to come.” 

“We are accustomed to such attentions,” said Brona, “ though 
not, I think, from that particular gentleman.” 

“He is an old acquaintance of mine, and thorough in doing his 
duty as he understands it. With your permission, and on your 
father’s invitation, if he will give it, I mean to sup at your table this 
evening. The Colonel will have called at my place, and in my absence 
come on here at once. His finding me in your family circle will be an 
advantage to you.” 

“Will it not injure you?” 

“No. My name, for good or for evil, will bar that.” 

Here Turlough joined them. Having espied Ingoldesby from a 
high window, he descended to seize one more opportunity for im- 
proving his acquaintance with the man he admired and envied. 

Brona hastened to prepare her father and aunt for the threatened 
visit. The news spread through the house. The servants went to 
work to efface all signs of the Faith, hiding every emblem of religion. 
Brona gathered together the company of her saints and locked them up 
in a cupboard concealed in the wood-sheathed wall, last of all kissing 
her crucifix and hiding it in a niche behind the panelling. 

In the middle of supper the search party arrived, a small number 
of men on horseback headed by Colonel Slaughterhouse. Thady 
Quin, well instructed, invited the Colonel to enter, as if he had been an 
invited guest, pleasantly expected, and the dreaded visitor found him- 
self in the dining-room, shaking hands with his friend, Hugh In- 
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goldesby, who introduced him to Mr. O’Loghlin and his family. The 
Colonel had ridden a long way, and had been disappointed of the 
hospitality he had looked forward to as sure to be awaiting him at 
Ardcurragh, and the sight of a bountifully spread board and comforta- 
ble welcoming faces, including Ingoldesby’s, disarmed his soldierly 
wrath, and cooled his enthusiasm for a triumph of discovery. He felt 
a little awkwardness at announcing the cause of his visit. 

“ Pleasure first and business afterwards,” said Hugh smiling. “I 
can recommend Mr. O’Loghlin’s game, and as for his wine—” 

The hungry Colonel did justice to all the good things before him. 
Aideen had provided unusual dainties, and there was no doubt about 
the wine, which was of the best, direct from France and Spain. 

Besides being a lover of good wine the Colonel was an admirer 
of wrought silver, and Hugh skillfully drew his attention to some 
beautiful specimens of foreign workmanship in use on the table, as 
well as to the Waterford cut glass that so generously contained the 
wine. Added to these attractions was the spirituelle charm of Brona’s 
beauty, which was only enhanced by the pallor of the moment, and 
which was not unnoticed by the stern soldier, who seemed to forget 
that he had come among these hospitable friends as an enemy, until 
reminded that he had business to do, and had better do it before the 
shades of night set in. 

“Tt is a mere matter of form,” he muttered apologetically. “ Mr. 
O’Loghlin will excuse me.” 

The house was explored in a perfunctory manner, the men who 
had been liberally entertained by the housekeeper feeling as little 
anxious as was their Colonel to give annoyance. 

“You have pledged me your word that there is no Popish priest 
in this house at this moment,” said Slaughterhouse to Ingoldesby. 

“T have given you my word,” said Ingoldesby, “and when you 
are satisfied I will ride back with you to Ardcurragh, where I hope 
you will be my guest for as long as you can manage to stay. I can 
promise you some good sport.” 

So the search party departed under Ingoldesby’s escort, and 
Castle O’Loghlin again breathed freely. 

Only in the housekeeper’s room was the good faith of Ingoldesby 
questioned. 

“ He’s as sound as a bell,” said Mrs. MacCurtin. “ Don’t talk to 
me about bad stock, Thady Quin. A man is what he is. I tell you 
Ingoldesby’s a rale good friend of this family.” 

«God send he is!” said Thady, “but I know their tricks. See 
how quick he wormed himself into favor with the master, and even the 
Marquise that has always her wits about her, And to see his eyes when 
he looks at Miss Brona! As for Turlough—that’s a trouble to us 
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all—you don’t know what he’ll end by makin’ of him. Then this 
Slaughterhouse comin’ as his friend—” 

“ An’ goin’ away peaceable for that reason,” said Mrs. MacCurtin. 
“ Suppose he had dropped down on us unbeknownst! Father Aengus 
in the middle of us! And the crucifix where it ought to be! Much 
good your wise talk would ha’ been to us then, Thady Quin!” 

“T’m not new to it,” said Thady. “If Father Aengus had been 
here he would have circumvented them easy. Many’s a time I told you 
how my father before me, when things were worse than they are now, 
lived in a sufferin’ family.” } 

“ Oh, indeed you did,” said Mrs. MacCurtin tartly. 

“ And when the enemy came down sudden, what did the priest 
do? ‘Where’s your livery, Mack?’ says he, and in half a wink of 
an eye his reverence was dressed in it. The mistress snipped off a bit 
of her own hair, and plastered it down with soap—the handiest thing— 
on the holy Father’s tonsure, an’ wasn’t it the priest himself they were 
huntin’ that opened the door to the villains, and then attended table 
when they were eatin’ all before them! ” 

“Had they no hiding place?” asked Norah, who had never heard 
the story before. 

“ The ruffians had got wind of it, and searched it. But they found 
nothin’, for in them days a priest had no belongings, wore an old sack, 
and slept in holes in trees, or in under an old ruin.” 

“Tsn’t it mostly the same now?” said Mrs. MacCurtin. 


XIII. 


As they were at breakfast at Ardcurragh, Colonel Slaughterhouse 
gave Ingoldesby his impressions of the people at Castle O’Loghlin. 

“O’Loghlin himself seems a good sort of fellow, a bit of a philos- 
opher, a little too fond of books for a soldier like me. The Marquise 
is a French woman to her finger tips—has been a handsome woman. 
Is a little too anxious to conciliate. Turlough I do not like. A mean 
fellow. Would lick my boots if I let him. The girl—” 

Ingoldesby drew a hard breath. He did not like to hear Brona 
alluded to as “ the girl ” by Slaughterhouse. 

“A rare kind of beauty—lost in this wilderness,” continued the 
Colonel, “hardly opened her lips. Looked on me as a wild beast 
come to gobble them up, I suppose.” 

“Must have been agreeably disappointed,” said Ingoldesby. 
“Have some game pie, Colonel? ” 

“Thanks. I have breakfasted. She is too good for this hunted 
life. Why not take her to Paris? ” 
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“T understand that she prefers the County Clare,” said Ingold- 
esby. “Have a smoke, Slaughterhouse, and then we will go for 
some sport.” 

“Now, what have they done with the priest fellow? I am not 
going to spare him. Not if I find him outside of their house. A 
sneaking friar, I am informed, a foreigner, one of the worst.” 

“Try to remember you are on holiday,” said Ingoldesby. 

“Oh—h! I wish I could. I hate the service. But why are 
the Papists such obstinate pigs? Can’t they make the best of life 
as the law allows it to them? ” 

“A problem to you and me,” said Ingoldesby. 

“ Your duty does not oblige you to discover and punish offenders.” 

“cc No.” 

“So it does not trouble you to see people running their necks 
into the noose. By the way, I nearly got up at three o’clock this 
morning when I heard their bell ringing from somewhere—Mass bell 
I take it.” 

“That was a little trick of your imagination,” said Ingoldesby. 
“They have no bells. Centuries have passed since they dared to ring 
a bell. They keep their trysts without summons of that kind.” 

“But I heard it,” said Slaughterhouse. “I am utterly devoid 
of imagination—a much misleading quantity.” 

“Then it was some peculiar accidental chime—the clash of the 
wind with the sea,” said Ingoldesby. “Come along, if you are ready. 
My people are waiting for us.” 

The day passed pleasantly, and next morning Colonel Slaughter- 
house and his men went their way. Ingoldesby rode with them many 
miles, and saw them out of the country. 

“Tt hasn’t been very satisfactory, but I shall come again,” said 
Slaughterhouse at parting. “I mean to keep wideawake, with my 
eyes on the County Clare.” 

As Ingoldesby rode home, he pondered the fact that he did not 
know Slaughterhouse intimately enough to decide whether his admira- 
tion for Brona would prove chivalrous and helpful, or would be an 
added difficulty and danger to her family. Were he to press a suit 
on her she would take an attitude that would quickly betray 
herself and her father. How would rejection act upon the Colonel? 
Would mortification embitter him, and provoke him to a revenge 
easily accomplished? Would he continue content with hunting the 
priest out of doors, and leave the O’Loghlins at peace in their home? 

There was no sleep for Hugh that night. Life seemed to have 
become horribly complicated. Thinking showed him no way out 
of difficulties. Jealousy was unreasonable. Brona was as far re- 
moved from him as if she had been a nun in her convent. But if 
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Slaughterhouse were to become an enemy, how could he protect her? 
While he lay trying to pick hard knots of future trouble, a storm 
arose and blew against his windows from the direction of the wood. 
Was it an echo in his brain of the Colonel’s fancy about a bell ring- 
ing in the night, or did he really hear such sounds, clear and sonorous, 
coming at intervals on the wind? 

“The gale clashing with the voices of the distant sea,” he said 
to himself as he had said to the Colonel, and listened for another 
‘weird note, the unmistakable note of a bell. Sometimes faint and 
musical, sometimes loud and deep, as the soughing of the trees seemed 
to carry it this way and that way. Unrested and disturbed in mind 
he fell asleep at last, and was awakened by Judkin, who knew all about 
the bell that haunted the wood, and was surprised that his master 
had not heard it before. 

“The Papists say it’s rung by angels,” he said, “and our people 
say devils. Some that have sense tell that long ago when the ‘massers’ 
were hiding their things a bell got into a tree, and the tree grew round 
it, and it never could be found. They say your grandfather, sir, 
cut down many trees, full sure he had tracked the sound, but gave it 
up. It takes a big wind to ring it, and still there’s many a storm 
when it doesn’t ring at all.” 

The idea seized Ingoldesby with fascination. Sometimes he 
haunted the woods with thoughts very curious to himself, and lay 
awake at night listening, but the bell did not ring again, though 
the weather continued windy. The knowledge that these eerie sounds 
would be sacred in Brona’s ears, impressed him with a sort of 
reverence for the legend told by Judkin. Brona hiding her crucifix, 
as he knew she must do, came vividly before him as he saw in imag- 
ination the “ massers ” dropping their bell into a hollow tree. 

What a strange faith it was that seized on all earthly material as 
its own, and even associated common things with God by invoking 
His blessing upon their use, things made by the hands of men, for 
His service. He had given up the idea of idolatry in connection with 
Brona’s religion. He knew that her crucifix was nothing to her except 
in as much as it imaged the martyred Arch-Hero of her spiritual 
warfare. Her fidelity, so maddening to her lover’s impatience, had 
become beautiful to him as a feature of her character. 


XIV. 


The visit of Colonel Slaughterhouse had not improved Turlough’s 
spirits or temper. He had felt bitterly the evident contempt of the 
English soldier, not realizing that he was despised for his cowardly 
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subservience to the enemy, rather than as the son of a proscribed 
father who might at any moment be dispossessed of his property. 
He had also seen the stranger’s admiration of his sister, and her avoid- 
ance of such notice. He returned to his reproaches of Brona for her 
want of generosity in withdrawing from the attentions of those who 
were powerful to spare and to protect. He, Turlough, had done his 
best to propitiate Slaughterhouse, and he cultivated the good will 
of Ingoldesby at every opportunity. But the attitude of his father 
and sister rendered all his efforts useless. These two were deaf to 
his complaints and appeals, and Aideen, who was the only one to 
listen to his ill-humored speeches, was a weak creature, who wept 
silently at his threats and revilings. 

As he sat sulking in his own room, or wandered about the bit 
of beach between the sombre cliffs, throwing pebbles in the sea, and 
longing for a boat to take him to France, he chafed at Aideen’s emptied 
purse, and growled in thought at MacDonogh, who, though he had 
carried him home in his vessel when Paris had not left him a sou, 
would not, if he arrived again to-morrow, take him back there penni- 
less. Neither would MacDonogh, who was growing rich on his smug- 
gling, lend him money, though he pretended to be a friend of the family. 
Altogether life had become intolerable. When Ingoldesby invited 
him to Ardcurragh such pleasure as he tasted there was tinctured 
with the bitterness of envy; and yet here he had a ready listener 
to his repinings in Judkin, who thought it a monstrous thing that 
a fine handsome, young gentleman of ancient family should be obliged 
to lead a slave’s life, because of the fad of his people for praying 
in holes and corners rather than in a decent church. 

Judkin’s conversation was much more to Turlough’s taste than 
Ingoldesby’s, and through an Englishman’s eyes he saw the folly 
of the Irish Catholic in losing this world, which was an undoubtable 
reality, for the sake of holding on to his own fantastic notions of a 
world to come, the very existence of which, from any point of view, 
was problematical. 

“Why can’t your good father be content to be a Christian, sir? ” 
said Judkin, encouraged to speak his mind. “Look at my master! 
Look at me! Look at England! All of us Christians!” 

“ Are you? ” said Turlough dubiously. He was only twenty-one, 
and his catechism was fresh in his mind. 

“ Of course we are, according to law. We obey the law and don’t 
bother about particulars. Look at Paris! Are we better or worse 
than Paris? ” 

“ Better and worse are everywhere,” said Turlough sullenly. “ I’m 
not better and not worse myself than many a one.” 

“That’s what it is to be a Christian,” argued Judkin. “Then 
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why not walk into a Christian church and show yourself? You're 
losing the sheep for the ha’porth of tar, as the saying is. The sheep’s 
the family property and the tar’s nothing but the bad name of Papist.” 

“You're putting the cart before the horse as another saying is,” 
said Turlough with a grim smile that looked strange on his young 
face. “My people would tell you that the sheep is the faith and 
the property is the tar. But at all events the property and the 
determination are my father’s.” 

“ All might be yours, sir, if you had courage.” 

“T haven't,” said Turlough, and turned on his heel and left him. 

Ingoldesby felt no pleasure in the visits of the discontented youth, 
yet persisted in giving him the hospitality he so eagerly accepted, 
with some idea of keeping him out of mischief, and with the intention 
of relieving his family of his disquieting presence. He easily per- 
ceived Turlough’s preference for Judkin’s society to his own, and often 
allowed the visitor to choose for himself in the matter. Sometimes 
he had the impulse-to offer him money to take him back to Paris, 
and keep him there for a time, but prudence withheld him from the 
step, assuring him that nothing could come of it but greater embarrass- 
ment for everybody concerned. 

Hugh also felt that his kindness to the restless young man 
was amply repaid by Morogh O’Loghlin’s increasing friendship and 
trust in himself, by Aideen’s gratitude expressed at every opportunity, 
and above all by the look of restful confidence in Brona’s eyes which 
now met his gladly whenever he appeared. And the fact that Tur- 
lough had become a link between him and the family at Castle O’Logh- 
lin, moderated his dislike of the graceless member of the family, 
and enabled him to tolerate one who under other circumstances he 
would have carefully shunned. 

Occasionally he took solitary walks across the bog and moor- 
land, learning the track through the wilderness, and finding an unac- 
countable pleasure in pursuing that devious track, with its strange 
and lawless purpose, and its double danger to feet that persistently 
traveled it with a heroism pitiable to the uninitiated. He knew now 
how to avoid the treacherous bog-hole and the stretch of soft slushy 
earth that looked solid and trustworthy, but lured to death by suffoca- 
tion in wells of liquid mud. He desired to be familiar with the way 
to the spot where the secret Mass was said, and to locate it in his 
memory, with a feeling that some day occasion might arise for leading 
a spy or a search party astray, to hinder a surprise of daring law 
breakers, of whom Brona would probably be one. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 

















THE CHRISTIAN NAME, 


BY DANIEL QUINN. 


=g,OT from the very beginning were Christ’s followers 


conscious of needing a differentiating name for 
themselves. Not from the first did they realize that 
they were a society totally unlike any other, and that 
they had completely severed all religious communion 
with others, even with the Jews, and were an absolutely new and 
distinct unit in the world, a new creation. Naturally then, in the 
first years of their existence, they designated themselves by no name 
exclusively theirs and exclusively indicative of their life and belief. 
But nevertheless a name soon came, and this was the undying name 
of “ Christian.” 

But before the appearance and adoption of “ Christian,” other 
appellations were in use, though not of general acceptance in any 
official way, and not used by outsiders. The designation of “ dis- 
ciple” was frequent for the early followers of Christ. Christ was 
regarded as the great Teacher; so were His followers “ disciples,” 
especially those who had accompanied Him on earth. From those 
companions and first pupils and personal followers of the Master, 
the name of disciple continued for some years to be extended to new 
believers, who had learned and accepted the doctrine from the 
original disciples. Those against whom the unconverted Paul was 
raging? were “disciples of the Lord.” On his return to Jerusa- 
lem, after his conversion, it was “ disciples ” whom Paul sought out 
and was reconciled to.2 When Paul and Barnabas arrived in 
Iconium, it was “ disciples ” who were filled with joy at their com- 
ing. And in speaking to the presbyters of Ephesus, Paul warns 
them against false teachers who will mislead “ the disciples.’”* 

In view of their mutual love and their belief in one divine 
Father, it is no wonder that they called one another “ brother.” 
And if they did not use this name reciprocally amongst themselves, 
at least their teachers applied the name of “ brothers ” to congrega- 
tions and communities. When St. Paul was in danger of being 
maltreated and even slain by the Hellenists in Jerusalem, those who 
came to his assistance and brought him to safety in Cesarea were 
“brothers.”5 In Jerusalem when the report came there, regarding 

Acts ix. 1. 2Acts ix. 26. ®Acts xiii. 52. *Acts xx. 30. ‘Acts ix. 30. 
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how Gentiles were accepting the word of God, and how Peter was 
associating with them, it was “ the apostles and the brothers ” who 
heard this surprising news.® St. Paul, in his letter to the Romans, 
salutes certain Christians in Rome as “ brothers.’? If “ brothers ” 
was not an actual and official name for the members of the new 
society, its wide prevalence in those early days is a charming proof 
of their consideration and estimation of one another; as it is also 
somewhat in harmony with the communistic tendency® which pre- 
vailed especially in Jerusalem for a short time. In pragmatization 
of this spiritual brotherhood, the first believers were organized into 
local groups or congregations, and these into larger groups, and 
these again into a single grand unity, which embraced all members 
in one religious fraternity. 

One potent characteristic of the early Christians was, that they 
were conscious of their moral goodness and holiness. They made 
no sham secret of their opinion regarding themselves. Demonstra- 
tive self-depreciation and self-abasement may be always present as a 
mischievous disease amongst the sincerely holy and religious; but 
these diseases were perhaps less in evidence in those earnest ages of 
nascent Christianity. The primitive Christians not infrequently 
were called saints. They continued to use this designation on into 
the second century.® St. Paul, in his letter to the Philippians, which 
was written about the year 63, addresses them as “ saints:” “ Paul 
and Timothy, servants of Jesus Christ, to all the saints in Christ 
Jesus who are at Philippi, with the bishops and deacons.’’!° 

Passing over other appellations, such as the “ elect,”!4 and 
the “ faithful”! or the “ believers,” a name may be mentioned 
which was not intended to be one of honor, although in itself it was 
not contemptuous. This was the name of “ Nazarene.” The Jews 
could not consistently call the new believers “ Christians,” or any of 
the other names enumerated. They could not concede what was so 
openly implied in these names. Accordingly when the followers of 
Jesus, especially those of Jewish race, began to be inimical** to their 
former coreligionists, the Jews frequently called them “ Naza- 
renes’’** or in Hebrew “Nezerim.” Down to the present day a Jew- 
ish name for Christians is “ Nozri” or “ Nazarenes.”® And in the 
language of the Koran, likewise, Christians are called “Al-Nasara.” 

Christ may at times have been opprobriously referred to as a 

*Acts xi. 1. TRom. xvi. 14. 5 Acts ii. 44, 45; iv. 32-37; v. 1 ff.; vi. 1 ff. 


*Harnack, Mission, i., p. 340. od | Nee Ee 
Matt. xxiv. 22, 24; Mark xiii. 20-22; 1 Peter i. 1-2. 
2 Acts x. 45; 1 Tim. iv. 3. 4% Acts ix. 2; Xvili. 25; xix. 9; XiX. 23. 


Acts xxiv. 5; XXvili. 22. % Jewish Encyclopedia, s. v., Nazarenes. 
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“Nazarene.” Opprobrium was, for example, implied in the 
utterance, “Can anything good come from Nazareth?’ 
With similar contempt the Jews would apply the name of 
“ Nazarenes ” to His followers. This usage was mostly a local one. 
Perhaps the Christians most often called “ Nazarenes” were 
those of Syria. They may have accepted the name, and made use 
of it themselves. Ariston, a Syrian Christian of Pella, who wrote 
in the middle of the second century, calls them “ Nazarenes.” 
These peculiar Judaizing Christians of the Hauran continued to 
exist in Pella and in Kokaba, and other places round about the Dead 
Sea down into the fifth century. St. Epiphanius mentions them, 
and calls them “ Nazarenes.”!7 Theodoret was the last writer who 
ever referred to them as existing. 

But of all our titles, the most characteristic and most beloved 
and most persistent is the one derived from the Master’s Name. It is 
quite probable that this was the first general designation for all 
the faithful, the first name which became acceptable both to the be- 
lievers and, in the course of time, their enemies. Even when this 
new name of “ Christian ” did come into use, it did not absolutely 
demand a recognition of the fact that the Jewish. Christians were 
seceders forever from the synagogue and initiators of a new life. 
For as there were Pharisees and Essenes and Sadducees amongst 
the followers of Moses, why could there not also be Christians? 

The circumstances under which this name first appeared are in- 
teresting. In the city of Antioch many, both of the Jews and of the 
Gentiles, were being attracted by the new religion. Barnabas was 
sent from Jerusalem to aid and direct in these numerous conver- 
sions. Such a tendency to conversion did Barnabas find in Antioch 
that he hastened to Tarsus in search of Paul, and prevailed on him 
to come and assist in reaping the harvest. For an entire year did 
both teach in Antioch, and so notable were the numerous converts 
that people gave them a more definite name, and called them Chris- 
tians.18 The name must have been coined at Antioch about five or 
ten years before the middle of the first century. Its appropriateness 
and the effective way in which it distinguished these new believers 
from the Jews and Jewish proselytes, as well as from the Gentiles, 
caused it to be quickly adopted by friends and eventually by foes.?® 

Its authorship is a matter of obscurity. It probably was not 
made by the Christians themselves, and especially not by converts 
from Judaism. These had not yet sufficiently reflected on their 


John i. 46. **Panarion xxix. 7. *% Acts xi. 26. 
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religious isolation to feel the need of a separate name, and to devise 
it. Others might more easily observe the wide gulf by 
which Christ’s followers were cut off from Judaism. But from the 
first coining of “ Christian,” all must have seen the aptness of the 
title. Whenever a general designation was needed, “ Christian ” was 
freely used. It, therefore, appears quite frequently in’ the Apolo- 
gists. In other Christian literature, however, its use is rare enough 
in the first two centuries. Of the Apostolic Fathers, Ignatius is the 
only one to employ it.2° And he was a native of Antioch. In the 
Teaching of the Apostles it occurs but once. 

It is not likely that the Jews should have coined this name for 
the hated separatists. They would not be so ready to admit that 
Jesus had any right to the title of “ Christ ” or “ Messiah.” But to 
rate the followers of Jesus as “ Christians,” would seem to be mak- 
ing such an admission. It likewise is improbable that the uncon- 
verted Greeks or Romans should have made this name. They at 
that time regarded the Christians simply as devotees of the Jewish 
religion, or at least as a Jewish sect. The conjecture of Renan?! 
is, therefore, gratuitous. He thought that “Christian” was a 
designation first devised by the Roman police for police purposes. 

A most likely supposition is that while the name was not a crea- 
tion of the believers in Judaism, nor yet of the Christians themselves, 
it was however made by a class of people who knew of the peculiar 
differences which distinguished the Christians, and who were inter- 
ested in the distinction. It is easy to imagine that the name was 
used first amongst the proselytes; and that those proselytes who ac- 
cepted Christ and His teaching, used it to distinguish themselves 
from the proselytes to Mosaic Judaism. Or, conversely, it may have 
been the Jewish proselytes who used it of the others who were ac- 
cepting Christ. Proselytes of both kinds were quite numerous at 
Antioch at that time. 

A curious variation of the name became prevalent amongst the 
populace of Rome. To them “ Christos,” as a man’s name, would 
seem anomalous. But there was in common vogue a proper name, 
“ Chrestos,” similar in spelling and almost identical in pronuncia- 
tion. The populace at times in their ignorant confusion called the 
leadér of the Christians not “ Christos” but “ Chrestos;” and to 
this same populace the Christians likewise were known as “Chres- 
tians.” As “Christians” they were regarded simply as the followers 


of some Jewish agitator, who bore the very ordinary name of 
“ Chrestos.” As “ Chrestos” means “ good,” it may have been 
* Harnack, Mission, p. 295. 1 Apotres, p. 234. 
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with incredulity and sarcasm that the vulgar undercurrent of Rome, 
and elsewhere, called the Christians the “ followers of the good 
man.” In his life of Claudius, the biographer Suetonius mentions 
an edict of prescription which was issued in the year 51 or 52, by 
which Jews were expelled from Rome. Amongst these were also 
Christians. Suetonius, in connection with this prescription, men- 
tions “ Chrest” as a leader of turbulent Jews. It may be difficult 
to know what confusion was in the mind of Suetonius. Perhaps 
he meant, truly or in mistake, an individual Jew of Rome in that 
day; and perhaps he meant, by accident or intentionally, the 
“Chrest ” of the populace who may really have been the “ Christ ” 
and Jesus of the Christians, and whom Suetonius in his careless 
knowledge may have supposed to be still living and in Rome. The 
turbulence which occasioned the edict of expulsion, may in part have 
been contentions and conflicts between orthodox Jews and others 
who had become followers of Christ; Jud@os impulsore Chresto 
adsidue timultuantes Roma expulit.22, Of course this corrupt form 
of the name could not be acceptable to the Christians themselves. 
Tertullian objected to it; perperam Chrestianus pronuntiatur a vobis 
nam nec nominis certa est notitia penes vos.*8 

The next great name in the history of the Church is that of 
“ Catholic.” This was gradually made an official title by the 
Christians themselves, after they had become desirous of emphasiz- 
ing universality or catholicity as an essential note of their faith. 
Thus they well distinguished themselves, who held a world-wide and 
everlasting belief, from other Christians who- were professing 
opinions destined to remain local and ephemeral. Clement of Rome 
does not use this name, as controversialists of to-day so frequently 
remind us; and in his time it may not yet have been created. But the 
fact of catholicity was apparent in the Church from the beginning. 
It was Ignatius of Antioch who first used the word, so far as we 
know, about the year 110; hopou an e Christos Iesous, ekei he kath- 
olike ekklesia.2* The term “ Catholic’ soon became frequent in its 
theological sense. In the Letter on the Martyrdom of Saint Poly- 
carp, written about the year 155, occurs the phrase “ the bishop of 
the catholic church in Smyrna.” The genuineness of those words 
may possibly be disputed. No doubt, however, attaches to another 
venerable document, the Muratorian fragment from about the year 
180, which also contains the expression “ catholic church.” By the 
fourth century “ catholic”’ had become a theological term, and the 


Suetonius, Claudius, 25; cf. Dion, lx.,6. ™Apologia, 3. ™*Smryn., viii., 2. 
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original lexical meaning of the word had ceased to be active. Fi- 
nally “catholic” appeared even in the Creed.”5 

From the very first “ catholic” was a name which emphasized 
one of the notes of the new religion, the universality of it in every 
way. Possibly its chief use, almost from the first, was to distinguish 
the real Christians from the sects, the orthodox from the heretical. 
And as heretics were in evidence almost from the beginning, so also 
was this name. This distinctive meaning, of separating the ortho- 
dox from the other Christians, is contained in the word “ Catholic ” 
used in the celebrated edict of Theodosius issued in 380, wherein 
he defines who of the Christians are to be called “ Catholic Chris- 
tians,” namely, those who practise the religion which “the Apostle 
Peter delivered to the Romans, and which the Pontiff Damasus, and 
Peter, the Bishop of Alexandria, now follow; according to the 
discipline of the Apostles and the teaching of the Evangelists, they 
believe in the Godhead of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, in equal 
majesty, and in the Holy Trinity.” And it was in this sense that 
Pacian used it?® in writing: “ Were I to enter a city, I should find 
sin /eigalll Marcionites, Apollinarians......and others such who called 
themselves Christians; by what surname should I recognize the 
congregation of my own people, were it not catholic...... Christian 
is my name, Catholic is my surname.’’? 

With the various heresies, another word came into use to 
designate those who adhered to the true doctrine. These were the 
“ Orthodox.” In this sense “ Orthodox ” implied what “ Catholic ” 
does. Whoever is Catholic is Orthodox, and whoever is Orthodox 
is Catholic. But there did come a time of geographical and his- 
torical distinction between these two names. After the schism be- 
tween the East and the West, the Latins held firmly to the ancient 
title of ‘‘ Catholic,” while the Greeks jealously retained the designa- 
tion of “ Orthodox.” It is interesting to note that this division of 
titles is somewhat characteristic of the peoples that preferred them. 
The Eastern Church used to prize belief and learning, “ didache.” 
While by “ Catholic” the Western Church well expressed its char- 
acteristic emphasizing of rule and authority and universalism. The 
Latin looked to domination; the Greek to dogma. 

For long ages, from the fourth century, all orthodox believers 
were and were called “ Romans.” The three names of “Christians” 
and “ Catholic” and “ Roman” were then practically identical. 

*Caspari, iii., pp. 149 £.; Zezschwitz, System der Catechetik, 116 f.; 127. 


*Pacian, Ep., 1. 
**Cf. Newman, Athanasius, ii., p. 69. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 1900. 











WAS THE WAR OF 1912 A CRUSADE? 
BY ELIZABETH CHRISTITCH. 


ee ROPAGANDISTS of a beneficent work or a philan- 

, thropic idea are often called “ crusaders,” even when 
their exertions entail no great physical hardship, and 
encounter no direct opposition. The name of “ cru- 
sade” has lost its original signification, and is not 
connected in the casual mind either with warfare, the Cross, or any 
religious movement. We have crusades for pure food, sound liter- 
ature, fresh air, and dress reform, but taking the word in its older 
and higher sense, we ask if the war wages by the Balkan States 
against Turkey in 1912 merits the title of “ crusade?” 

At the very beginning we will say that the acts of the Balkan 
Allies compare favorably with those of their medizval predecessors, 
and future historians will, we believe, have few scruples in classify- 
ing the First Balkan War as a belated crusade. Religious zeal 
alone has seldom inspired warfare. When it has done so, the mode 
of procedure and the result did not always redound to the credit of 
humanity. Justification or excuse for wars of religion is a thank- 
less task; but the Christian combatants of 1912 did not pretend 
that they were actuated solely by the wish to glorify Christendom. 
Their aim was twofold; emancipation of their coreligionists (with 
compensation for the sacrifices incurred in the struggle), and the 
substitution of Christian for Mohammedan government in terri- 
tories inhabited mainly by Christians. 

As a long-time dweller in the Peninsula, conversant with people 
and conditions, and as one brought into close contact with the par- 
ticipants in the struggle, I venture to give my experiences as a useful 
quota for those who seek an answer to the questions: 

Was there solidarity among Christians, as such, when marching 
to dislodge a common enemy? 

Did Christian services precede, accompany, and follow the mili- 
tary operation? 

Was public reverence of the Cross a feature of the campaign? 
—i. e., was there restoration and rehabilitation of the Cross in 
places whence it had been banished or where it had been 
humiliated ? 
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Has Christianity benefited through the action of the troops by 
the establishment of Christian institutions in the southeast of 
Europe? 

It is possible to reply in the affirmative to all these questions. 

When mobilization was decreed, the rallying point in all the 
villages was the church, and here the men kissed the Crucifix, and 
were blessed by the priests before they started to join their units. 
Telegrams were exchanged between the clergy of the four States, 
and national antagonism disappeared as by magic. I spoke with 
Bulgarians, Greeks, and Servians, and from each and all I got the 
same impression; faith had been revived, and with it came a new 
sense of brotherhood. From men in responsible posts loud pro- 
testations of Christian fraternity with their allies was of course 
obligatory, but among the masses I found cogent proof of its reality. 
It was even supposed that a single generalissimo would be appointed 
to command over all the armies, and no objection was raised against 
any of the presumed candidates—Ferdinand of Bulgaria, the late 
King George of Greece, Nikola of Montenegro, or Peter of Servia. 
Not only did national rivalry, but sectarianism, often more bitter, 
fade before the larger issue. In Albania, Catholics and Orthodox, 
in spite of extraneous influence, worked at the outset in harmony. 
The Catholic tribes, it is true, took no active part in the fighting, 
but they helped the Servian troops by spying for them, providing 
food and shelter, and they were allowed a share of the spoils when 
the battle was over. A service of thanksgiving was held in the Catho- 
lic church some miles distant from Alessio, when the town fell into 
the hands of the Servians. The Catholic churches throughout 
Albania were considered the natural meeting-ground by the Chris- 
tian troops, irrespective of creed. It was the same elsewhere. The 
Bulgarian Exarchists and Greek Patriarchists forgot their differ- 
ences, and thought of themselves only as Christians risen together 
against the old enemy. Whenever the invading troops came upon 
a cross, they rushed towards it joyfully, feeling that here was sanc- 
tuary. A Servian officer told me that when his scouts had crossed 
the Drim and found the first church, they ran back with delight 
to tell him that they were now among friends. “ The people speak 
only Catholic,” they said, “ but they are Christians like ourselves, 
for they have the cross all right.” (It was at a much later date 
that dissension crept between liberators and liberated.) Catholic 
nuns decorated their convents in honor of the troops that had freed 
Albania from Turkish rule. Very pathetic was the belief that this 
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unanimity of Balkan Christians would find a counterpart in the rest 
of Europe; and many even prophesied that the Christian Powers 
would help in the work of driving out the Turk. The average 
Balkanite failed to realize how little their monitors practise what 
they preach, and how far they are from Christian concord among 
themselves. 

If the bond of union was drawn closer among Balkan Christians 
by the proclamation of war, as we have just seen, the mustering of 
the troops amply evidenced the Christian character of the under- 
taking. By Christian I mean open championship of the cause of 
Christ, and not practice of the virtues inculcated by His Gospel, 
although these too were present in a remarkable degree. The allied 
kings vied with each other in accentuating the religious aspect of 
the campaign. There was less parade, but more sincerity in the 
rank and file. The Montenegrins did not doubt that they were 
called upon to avenge the catastrophe of 1389 when the Christian 
banner was trampled on Kossovo by Sultan Murad. “Za Krst 
tchastan i Slobodu Zlatnu ” (“ For the Cross of Glory and Golden 
Freedom”) was not merely an official war cry. It was on the lips 
of every man from the start; it was shouted in crucial moments of 
the fray; and remained a formula of consolation for the be- 
reaved. There was an extraordinary impulse to profess publicly a 
belief that had long lain dormant. Churches usually empty 
were thronged with worshippers. There were fiery discourses 
from the pulpits, in which nationality played indeed a prom- 
inent role, but in which precedence was always given to the duty 
of Christians towards one another. Sermons in Balkan countries 
are, as a rule, more concerned with racial problems than with the 
exposition of Christian doctrine, or, at best, creed and nationality 
receive equal attention. In October of 1912 there was a recrudes- 
cence of religious fervor. At the door of Belgrade cathedral I 
met a notable agnostic crossing himself devoutly. He was one of 
thousands who had abandoned outward observances of a faith which 
had ceased to appeal to their minds, and who now thronged to 
light a candle at the shrine of the “Bogoroditsa” (“Madonna”) for 
the success of the Christian arms. 

The fervor of the clergy was genuine. The priests on 
the battlefield acquitted themselves of their duties in a manner 
that showed they were permeated with the true spirit of their 
mission. The dying were solaced with the last blessing, and no 
grave was wittingly left unhallowed. Many fell with their flock, 
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the Greeks being especially conspicuous for bravery under fire. 
Several Bulgarian and Servian priests also charged with their troops, 
and great numbers were wounded without having actually partici- 
pated in the battles. Breakfast was more often omitted than morn- 
ing or evening prayer. Whenever feasible the “ Otche Nash” 
(“Our Father”) was recited together before beginning an attack, 
and after victory the Te Dewm was intoned; or if this was im- 
possible the Crucifix was solemnly venerated. Throughout the 
campaign the soldiers sang hymns, and even parts of the regular 
Church liturgy, with which they were more familiar, as a rule, 
than were their officers. The salutation “God be with thee,” and 
its response, “ With thee likewise,” became universal, although it 
had previously been discarded by the townspeople in favor of the 
more modern “ How are you?” or “ Good health!” The peasants 
who bore the brunt of the fighting were convinced Christians. 
Their simple faith was the overwhelming force that shattered the 
Turkish battalions. 

On November 18th, the Danube Division was facing the Turk- 
ish army at Monastir. The Third Battalion of the Seventh Regi- 
ment was ordered to cross the Black River, and occupy the village 
Chakriks. It was a manceuvre to divert the attention of the Turks 
by feigning an attempt to hinder their retreat on Lerin, while the 
right wing of the Servian army moved forward. The Commander 
of the Third Battalion at once saw that his men were called upon to 
die without even the joy and inspiration of battle. The Tsrna Reka 
(or Black River) is here broken up into nine divisions, some of 
which were from six to ten feet deep, while others had overflown 
so that the flooded expanse was altogether eighteen hundred yards 
wide. The road led over nine bridges, each of which was a perfect 
target for the Turkish artillery advantageously posted on a height 
commanding the river. No more terrible operation was ever de- 
manded in war than the passage of the Black River; and the Com- 
mander of the Third Battalion realized it as he marshalled his com- 
panies in the order of fourth, third, second, and first. The first to 
stand out as volunteer was Milivoy Stoyanovitch, a sergeant, who 
with four picked men took the lead. The column was composed of 
rows of five—the width of the road—at distances of from thirty to 
forty steps. Each man, as he put his foot on the first bridge, took 
off his cap, made the sign of the Cross, and went forward calmly to 
his death. As each row fell silently into line, their comrades behind 
audibly commended their souls to God. The Turkish batteries 
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waited to mow the men down until they had reached the third 
bridge, and then all the guns opened fire. 

“Poor boys!” said my informant, ‘“‘ we saw them fall one by 
one and slip into the flood like logs, but still the column went on, 
five after five, marching like machines. The Servian artillerists 
around me cried like babies as they watched the tragedy. Our 
cannon roared incessantly, my men making superhuman efforts to 
protect our infantry on the Reka. We succeeded in partially si- 
lencing the Turkish guns, and when the clouds of smoke lifted we 
saw the remnants of the Third Battalion marching forward steadily 
as before. When they came to the other side, the Turks threw 
down their weapons, and fled in terror as from a phantom army. 
The preternatural force that inspired these men to sacrifice their 
lives was certainly drawn from religion.” 

In the terrible combat of Bakarna Gumna a soldier kept calling 
at intervals: “ Lord Jesus Christ, remember I have a wife and 
three children! ” 

On several occasions the leaders in an assault shouted to their 
men: ‘ Forward, Christians!” although this was avoided when 
there were Jews in the ranks. The Jews, however, fraternized fully 
with their comrades, and joined in the “ Our Father ” when recited 
aloud in moments of extremity. The bond of humanity was in 
evidence among all the armies of the Balkan League during this 
First War. I was highly edified by the attitude of the Servian 
wounded towards the Mohammedan Albanians occupying the same 
hospital ward, even when these admitted that they would give no 
quarter if the Christians were in their power. 

“Do not blame them,” said a corporal, with his arms and one 
leg in splinters. ‘‘ They act as they are taught. We are told to 
forgive our enemies after we have conquered them, and so we do. 
But these fellows must follow their creed and kill without mercy.” 

Not only was their public invocation of Christ on the battlefield 
a common practice, but the Christian combatants prayed of their 
own accord in groups; and individual soldiers often had recourse 
to God. 

After the regrettable Second War, the war between the Allies, 
a Servian officer wrote me: “ We are sick at the notion of the 
Turks’ return to Thrace, and it takes away all the satisfaction of 
our defeating the Bulgarians. Now the Crosses will be given 
pulled down, and Europe will applaud the restoration of the Cres- 
cent. Nice specimens of Christianity they are, while they enjoy 
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the benefits of Christian civilization we made possible for them 
by our resistance all these centuries! If the Balkan peoples were 
like Western Christians, the world would have been Mohammedan 
long ago.” 

At Bakarna Gumna the Commander of a detachment was or- 
dered to undertake a desperate move, and the following dialogue 
took place: 

“ This is a feigned attack, my Colonel?” 

“Yes, while we demolish the Turkish battery on the left.” 

“Thank you, Colonel. Understood! All my men, Colonel?” 

“All! And God keep your souls. Good-bye!” 

“ Good-bye, and do not forget our Parastos (Requiem Service) 
when you get to Prilep.” 

The detachment then swung forward and went straight to its 
doom. 

In some parts of the re-conquered territories the “ priest” who 
was deputed to welcome the victors, had forgotten the liturgy, so 
that he could not officiate even at a graveside. The soldiers, on 
several occasions, relinquished their hard-earned rest to fetch the 
army chaplain, so that their dead comrades should be buried with 
Church rites. Macedonian priests who had abandoned their call- 
ing as thankless and dangerous under Moslem rule, still preserved 
some of their traditional authority over their co-nationalists. These 
divlt popovi (wild priests) were often pointed out to the invading 
hosts as representative men with whom to treat. The spiritual halo 
still surrounded them in the eyes of liberators and liberated. One 
of them in a village near Kotchana held up an ikon before which 
the troops filed, venerating it as they passed. When asked by an 
officer what the ikon was, he said it was a “ picture of the Servian 
eagle.” A sergeant examined the faded painting and declared the 
“bird” represented the Holy Ghost, and the ikon was one of the 
Holy Trinity. A collection was taken up then and there for the 
purchase of a new ikon. 

In Tetovo a frightened priest was turned out of his bed at 
two A. M. to sing a Te Deum for the capture of the town. The 
church being overcrowded, a great number of the troops stood out- 
side under pouring rain. I had ample opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with the crude conception of their obligations by these 
Christian warriors. 

“My father told me before I left home,” said a patient in the 
Sava Mala Hospital, “ that the plunderer would be the first to die, 
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and sure enough a comrade of mine who took a copper pan from 
a house in Prilep was killed in the next engagement.” 

When Turkish soldiers fled from besieged Adrianople to the 
Allies’ outposts, the Servians and Bulgarians vied with each other 
in tendering relief. Coats were pulled off and flung over the shiv- 
ering figures of the fugitives. Hundreds of hands were extended 
to offer bread. One regiment consented to share food for three 
days with one hundred and sixty Turks; but this, let us say, was 
mere humanity, and we are chiefly concerned here with the pecul- 
iarly Christian manifestations of the campaign. After the fall of 
Adrianople a memorial Mass was celebrated at Chernomania, 
where in 1370 the Servian King Vukashin fell in a last effort to 
withstand the in-coming Turk. The spot is known in Turkish 
by the name of “ The Servian Disaster.” Here on the rising be-. 
tween Mustapha-Pasha and Adrianople on the right bank of the 
Maritsa, the Danube and Timor Divisions were drawn up, Generals 
Rashitch and Stepanovitch at their heads. An imposing array of 
army chaplains assisted the celebrant, and the troops spontaneously 
joined in the requiem chant. At the words, “Lord give rest to 
those who fell in ages past, as well as now, for faith and. father- 
land,” every man knelt on the damp soil. 

The Rev. M. Putnikovitch tells me that the last request of 
many of the dying on the battlefield was for burial with Christian 
rites, and a Parastos memorial Mass as soon as possible. The 
favorite word of encouragement on the eve of combat was: “ Who 
loses his soul for Christ, will find it, and he will be saved.” 

An Englishman, eyewitness of the charge on Tarabosh led by 
Plamenats, thus describes it. ‘‘I saw the glitter of a sword lifted 
high in the air, swiftly trace the sign of the Cross, and then sink. 
Immediately another sword was seen in the same spot, repeating 
the sign, and likewise disappearing. This went on till I had 
counted seventeen, and then I closed my eyes, sick at watching the 
futile loss of life. When I looked again the holocaust was still 
going on, the banner quivering as it was snatched from dying hands 
by the next victim. Despite the horror of that fruitless butchery, it 
holds an inspiration for humanity. It was the triumph of spirit 
over matter. These men were sublime.” 

One of a Servian company ordered to capture the town of 
Kavadarats related the adventure to me as follows: ‘“ We crossed 
the Reka in a leaky boat, four men at a time, and transported the 
horses in the same frail vessel. The enemy was not in sight, and 
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we formed in perfect order on the opposite bank. Ten riders were 
sent to parley with the citizens, seeking out in the first place, and as 
usual, the Christians...... So we marched gaily towards the town, 
smiling at the groups, of which some seemed to be entire families, 
who walked back with us. The Bulgarian schoolmaster stopped us 
at the gates while he delivered a short address, and a Servian 
lady gave our Commander a bouquet of flowers tied with a ribbon, 
on which was embroidered, “To the deliverers of Kavadarats.’ 
Then came presents of fruit and flowers, and invitations to 
enter any house we liked and share the evening meal. But first 
of all we went to the church for a Te Deum, after which our Com- 
mander addressed the crowd, which was headed by fifteen leading 
citizens. He thanked them for their welcome, and congratulated 
them on their freedom. ‘Henceforth,’ he said, ‘there would be equal 
laws for Mussulmans and Christians. All shops were to be open 
to-morrow and business to proceed as usual.’ ”’ 

This is how fifty soldiers captured a town of several thousand 
inhabitants, one of many equally peaceful conquests. The trium- 
phal march of the army, especially in Novi Bazaar, meant nothing 
more than a reunion of Christians. At Preshava a soldier told me 
that the priest came in his vestments to bless the troops as they 
passed through the town. 

The director of Christian schools round Tirana in Northern 
Albania read the following address to the envoy of the Servian 
Metropolitan : 

“ Reverend Sir: Now that we see among us a figure wearing 
the Cross on his breast, proving to us that after five centuries of 
persecution Christianity has come again into its own, we have but 
one feeling: that of gratitude to God, and to those who risked their 
lives in order to give us freedom. The Labarum of Jesus Christ 
is among us, and we know that it means freedom of conscience and 
the progress of civilization. No righteous-living Mohammedan 
has aught to fear. This is what you teach, and what we mean to 
follow. Long live our brave deliverers!” 

The relatives of the men forming the Twentieth Regiment of 
Servian Infantry, in a testimonial to the Commander, General Gav- 
rilovitch, said: “‘ We thank you for your fatherly care of the 
regiment which stormed the fort that held Shukri Pasha, and we 
adinire in particular your good example during six months of hard- 
ship, for you communicated your firm trust in God to the heart 
of each man, and thus led them to victory.” 
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At Mitrovitsa the Commander of the Ibar troops gave a ban- 
quet in honor of the jubilee of the army chaplain, Theodor Prokitch. 
At its close the old priest rose and presented two antique silver 
Crosses to the parish priest of Mitrovitsa. These Crosses had been 
bequeathed to the giver by his grandfather, likewise a priest, with 
the behest that he should pray on them daily for the Servian Church 
in Macedonia. The Crosses were then passed from hand to hand by 
the officers, who kissed them reverently. 

Entire villages in the vilayet of Salonika thronged to meet the 
Greeks, cheering and pressing forward to kiss the guns. As the 
Bulgars advanced through Thrace, the people welcomed them by 
throwing off their turbans and making the sign of the Cross. No 
Turk, however coward, would have done this; they were crypto- 
Christians, professing for the first time their belief. 

At the conclusion of peace there was no relaxation of the 
religious spirit, although the fraternal sentiment which the war had 
engendered no longer held good. It has not been sought to prove 
here that the Balkan armies were blameless or even worthy Chris- 
tians, but that they were in a true sense crusaders. Reverence 
for the Cross was ever present among them. The suprem- 
acy of the Cross was still the first care of each ally, for the 
restoration or erection of the sacred symbol followed wherever 
a footing was gained in the Peninsula. Indeed they vied with each 
other as to who should be the first to plant it. Religious services 
were held in old and new capitals, and at Uskub on Easter Sunday 
the Servian Crown Prince received the Blessed Sacrament at four 
A. M., together with a great number of officers and soldiers. When , 
the Skupshtina met, the deputy, Rev. Milan Juritch, affirmed the 
religious character of the war upon which the allies had been 
engaged. 

What took place in the little village church of Kolara on the 
first Sunday after the return of its decimated contingent, serves 
as an illustration of the prevailing disposition among the peasant 
warriors. The parish priest, Rev. Milan Popovitch, embraced at the 
porch the maimed and crippled who came on crutches, or were borne 
on stretchérs by their comrades. When Mass had been celebrated, 
he pronounced the following allocution: “In the Name of Christ 
I welcome you back, my dear flock, congratulating and thanking 
you for having extended Christendom. I rejoice to see that so 
many lives have been spared, but you and I are united in mourning 
for the dear ones we have lost. Their names will ever remain 
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holy to us, for they have suffered in a holy cause, and their widows 
and orphans will be to us a sacred trust. My heart goes out to 
those among you who, I see, have lost their limbs. Let each know 
that according to the extent of his misfortune will be the measure 
of honor paid to him in this village. Dear brothers, so severely 
tried, we will all be your servants, whether to work in your fields, 
or to look after your personal wants. We venerate you as the 
chosen among the soldiers of Christ.” 

The following is a characteristic obituary notice translated 
from the Voice of Montenegro: “ My best thanks to General Vesh- 
kovitch and to Commander Mikish who attended the funeral of my 
father Dika, and of my brothers, Jevta, Misha Bogdan, and Ratko, 
all killed at the assault of Bardaniol; and thanks likewise to all 
who were present at the Month’s Mind of my husband Nikola, killed 
in the battle of Mokra, and of my sons Mileta and Zaria who died 
of wounds received on the same field. All my household have 
now died for ‘Krst Tchastan i Slobodu Zlatnu,’ leaving me proud 
but bereaved. Maria RapovitcH.” 

The impetus given by the war to the erection of Christian 
churches, is already evident to the traveler in the Balkans. At 
Mykonos, a Greek named Plumiscus has partially completed a 
chapel erected in commemoration of the safe return from the war 
of his nine sons. Some of the new churches in Macedonia have 
already been dedicated, and others that had fallen into disuse been 
restored. In the Balkan States themselves there has likewise 
been a revival in church-building. The villagers of Stashina Reka, 
Suvo Dania, Bogove, and Sitaritsa have combined to build a church 
at Stavama as a tribute to God in thanksgiving for the victory of 
the Christians. 

Wherever the Allies were forced to withdraw, Islamism again 
resumed its sway. The Turkish Mosque of Alessio was converted 
by General Jankovitch’s orders into a military hospital, because 
from the half-defaced Cyrilic inscriptions on the walls, it was 
evident that it had been first a Catholic and then an Orthodox 
Church before it became a Moslem temple. The intention of re- 
storing it to Catholic worship could not be effected, owing to the 
Servians’ forced retreat from the land they had conquered. With 
their departure it again fell into the hands of the Mohammedans. 

With nations, as with individuals, faith is proved in the great 
crises of their existence. The faith of the Christian combatants 
was earnest, ardent, and courageous. It has been sealed with 
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blood. Their conduct was not always marked by fidelity to Chris- 
tian teaching; but the Balkan campaign of 1912 may assuredly be 
numbered among the military expeditions universally known as cru- 
sades. Foremost among the mixed motives that drove the modern 
crusaders to attack Turkey and establish themselves in her place, was 
fundamental loyalty to their professed creed. Conviction of the 
truth of Christianity gave them the strength that consciousness of 
fighting for a just cause alone can give. 





ROBERT HUGH BENSON. 
BY EDITH M. COYLE. 


AFIRE with God you preached His Word to us, 

His Jewels of Truth whose glory you had caught 
And held, and into which you steeped your mind 
And heart and soul—these Jewels in glittering heaps 
You laid before our spirit’s eye. We knew 

Before you came the worth of these, God’s Pearls; 
But some seemed dulled and others black appeared, 
Because the mists of worldliness had crept 
Between our souls and them and hid their light. 

You came. Close to your heart the Jewels were clasped, 
But one by one you brought them forth flinging 
Aside the mists that dimmed their light for us. 

With master touch you fingered them. You told 

In language strong and sweet their worth, their price 
Which we had for the time forgot. And soon, 

The mists all gone, the fire of the Pearls 

Shot shafts of light and fed the tiny spark 

Of love of God that never quite dies out 

Within our hearts. The spark to steady fire 

Leaped, spread, and wrapt itself about our being. 
You went your way. Your work for us was done, 
Dear man of God; and now with God you are. 

Forget us not; and pray that to the end, 

The flame you helped to light may ever burn 

And show the way that leads from earth to God. 








“TO PREPARE THE WAY.” 
BY JULIA C. DOX. 


Way) SAW there was something wrong when I entered 
Bi the breakfast room. Mother and Aunt Martha are 
usually happy and placid as two pussy-cats, though 
Aunt Martha is prickly enough with most people, be- 
ing afflicted with an aggravated case of New Eng- 
ae conscience and an illogical mind. She is constantly inter- 
preting her prejudices as principles, and insisting on everyone living 
up to them, which of course nobody does. George Walters says 
he loves to study Aunt Martha because she is so versatile: one 
moment she is claiming all men as brothers, and the next she is for 
annihilating the ashman because he leaves tracks on the cellar floor 
and is a Roman Catholic, for she saw him cross himself when the 
furnace room ceiling fell on his head. If you could hear Aunt 
Martha say “ Roman Catholic,’’ you would appreciate my feelings 
when I found out what had upset breakfast’s accustomed calm. 

As I said, I saw at once something was the matter. Mother had 
the little pucker between her eyes that means worry. I tried to 
kiss it away, but it came right back. ,Aunt Martha looked stiff 
and uncompromising enough to frighten an army of Patagonians, 
who are perfect whales—George Walters told me so, he knows all 
about them. There was an open letter beside mother’s plate. 

“ Whatever’s the matter?”’ I asked. ? 

Aunt Martha shook her head slow and solemn, “ Susan, do 
you think you ought to tell her?” 

Aunt Martha is always doing lovely things for me, so I over- 
looked this. I am almost twenty, and mother and I have talked 
over everything together for years. Mother handed me the letter 
and Aunt Martha swallowed hard. This is what I read: 





My Dear Susan: 

I have been on the missions steadily the last three months, 
and am pretty well tired out. A vacation of two weeks has 
been given to me, and I have decided to spend at least part of 
that time in my old home town, since I am so near. It will be my 
first visit in more than twenty years, and I am looking forward 
to seeing you with keenest pleasure—and the baby, it’s high 
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time I made her acquaintance. If you can put me up without 
inconvenience I shall be glad, but please do not put yourself out, 
dear Susan, for I can be very comfortable at the hotel. 
Faithfully and affectionately your cousin, 
‘Joun. 


“T’m the baby!” was my first thought. ‘“ But who is Cousin 
John? I didn’t know we had one.” 

“Cousin John was Uncle Israel’s only son,’’ mother looked as 
if she might cry; she always does so when she speaks of Uncle 
Israel. She was his favorite niece, and lived with him after her 
father died, and he left her this house, where I was born and where 
we have always lived. 

“ But I thought his son was dead,” I protested. 

“ Dead to us.” Aunt Martha’s voice wore heaviest mourning. 

“Goodness me! What did he do—kill someone? ” 

“ He broke his father’s heart.” 

“ Now, Martha,” mother began. 

“Susan, you know it is true. He deliberately made himself 
an outcast from his family, despite all his poor father could say 
or do.” 

“ He did what he thought was right.” 

“Susan! Right! Do you dare defend him? ” 

When I told George Walters about it afterwards he said he 
knew she was breathing fire. 

“T trust he needs no defence in this house, Martha.” Mother’s 
dignity is the gentlest possible, but even Aunt Martha succumbs to it. 

“ Why, Susan!” she gasped almost pitifully, “do you mean— 
are you—are you going to ask him here?” 

“Of course he must come here. Where else should he go? 
It is his father’s house, and should have been his, and he is our own 
flesh and blood, and was like a brother to me all through my girl- 
hood, and never said a reproachful word when the house came to 
me instead of to him. Of course he must come here.” 

I never heard mother so vehement. Aunt Martha was more so, 
“But Sarah, Susan, Sarah—would you expose the child to such 
a—a—danger? If she should be led astray!” 

“Sarah” meant me. 

I had stood enough. “Mother,” I cried, “is Cousin John a 
murderer or a leper, or what? Tell me at once.” 

“Your Cousin John, dear, is one of the most charming and 
cultivated of men.” 
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“Then why—” I began. 

Aunt Martha interrupted me, “ Your Cousin John,” she said 
in despairing and desperate tones, “ your Cousin John is a Roman 
Catholic priest.” 

To say that I was surprised is putting it mildly ; but what I said 
was, “ Isn’t it good the blue room curtains have just been done up.” 

Mother beamed at me, “ Why so they are. Why, Martha, 
Sarah hasn’t had a thing to eat all this time; do pass the child 
the toast. Here’s your coffee, dear.” 

Naturally I talked it over with George Walters at my earliest 
opportunity. George has been my friend ever since I can remem- 
ber, the Walters’ place and ours are back to back, and from the time 
I started to kindergarten George big-brothered me. He is older 
than I, and so sweet to mother. She thinks everything of him. 

George just laughed when I told him about Cousin John and 
Aunt Martha. 

“It’s the queerest kind of a go, Tippy,” he said—he will call 
me by my baby name in spite of all I can say or do—“ to think of 
Aunt Martha, genial soul, having to break bread with a real Roman 
collar.” It is a fixed habit of George’s to speak of Aunt Martha 
as a “ genial soul ’—she is about as genial with him as a glacier. 
She thinks George flippant because he jokes about Dr. Phipps, the 
rector of the Episcopal church, whom Aunt Martha admires. 
“We'll have to consult Jack Flemming.” 

Jack Flemming is a bosom friend of George; he is quite 
handsome and a general favorite, but I do not care much for him, 
for he is always laughing at me. 

“ Why Jack Flemming?” I inquired haughtily. Though I had 
taken it so coolly before mother and Aunt Martha, deep down inside 
I had a silly feeling that there was something queer about having 
a Catholic priest in the family; nobody I knew had anything of 
the sort. It would be strange to have one round. What would 
the girls think! The silly feeling came to the surface; I didn’t 
want Jack Flemming to know. 

“ He’s an R. C. you know, and can put us on to all the ropes.” 

“ Jack Flemming a Catholic! Why, the idea!” 

“Huh,” said George—“ huh ” is another of his fixed expressions 
—‘if I thought I could get as much out of religion as Jack Flemming 
does, I’m not sure I wouldn’t try it myself.” 

I took a leaf out of Aunt Martha’s book. “ Be careful, you 
may be led astray.” 
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“ Astray from what?” George Walters asked. 

I had forgotten to question Aunt Martha, so I did not know 
how to answer. 

Jack Flemming seemed to think we should be immensely set 
up at having a priest come to visit us. He and George went to the 
station together Sunday night in George’s auto to meet Cousin John. 
Cousin John was evidently very tired, but also very courteous. The 
silly feeling that I had had, went away the minute I saw him, and 
I was glad he belonged to us. He didn’t look at all like our min- 
ister, Mr. Pengally, though the latter is smooth-shaven too, but Mr. 
Pengally if he is the minister is just Mrs. Pengally’s husband and 
the father of the eight little Pengallys; nor like Dr. Phipps, who is 
fat and—well—worldly— it’s the only way to describe him. Cousin 
John is so beautifully clear-eyed you can almost see into his soul; 
I know he can see into mine. When he said, “ So this is little 
Sarah,” I shrivelled on the inside, remembering I had been afraid 
of what the girls would think! 

He and George Walters seemed to understand each other at 
once. When George told him he was an Episcopalian, and Cousin 
John asked “high or low?” and George said that owing to his 
father being broad and his mother high and his grandmother low, 
that he guessed he was a “ scrambled” one, Cousin John laughed 
quite heartily. 

“T’ve met others,” he said, “ but they do not often admit it, 
Mr. Walters.” 

The first cloud on the horizon rose when Cousin John an- 
nounced he had arranged to celebrate Mass at St. Patrick’s during 
his stay, and that we were not to be disturbed by his early rising. 

“Then you will want a six o’clock breakfast,” said Aunt 
Martha at once. 

“ Not at all,” Cousin John answered, “ I shall be back to break- 
fast with you at eight.” 

“You must have your coffee before you go,” continued Aunt 
Martha, who is not used to having her decisions questioned. 

“ Surely, John,” added mother, “ it is no trouble.” 

He laughed gently. ‘‘ No, my dears.” 

“ Absurd,” fumed Aunt Martha. ‘Of course you can’t go 
out in the early morning without a bite to eat.” 

“Martha,” said Cousin John, “I hope to-morrow morning to 
receive the Body and Blood of our Lord. Do you know of any 


article of food worthy to take precedence of such a feast?” 
VOL. C.—24 
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Aunt Martha was silenced. George Walters said he would 
come for him in the auto, and we could go too if we liked. Aunt 
Martha said no, but not so frigidly as one might have expected, 
and mother said she and I would come. 

Aunt Martha came into our room after we went upstairs, and 
said of course it was right that we should go with Cousin John, as 
he was our guest, but we should go as outsiders who could have 
no part in the superstitious practices we would witness. I asked 
her if she thought Cousin John was superstitious, and all she said 
was, “ There, Susan, what did I tell you?” but she knew perfectly 
well he was not. 

It seemed odd to be going out so early to church, but it was 
lovely with the sun just coming up and everything so quiet and 
fresh. 

Jack Flemming was waiting for us at the door. He told us 
to go in while he took Cousin John round to the sacristy. I did not 
know then what a sacristy is, but I have found out since. Aunt 
Martha had often deplored the bad taste of Catholic churches, but 
nothing in St. Patrick’s, at least, supported her charges. And 
beyond the fine altars and the beautiful windows there was some- 
thing else, not natural, a feeling, an impression that made me 
realize I was in church. I never had just that same feeling in any 
other church, and I had attended a good many. George said after- 
wards it was the same with him. 

“T suppose, Tippy,” was his reflection, “ it’s because with us 
God’s in His Holy Temple on Sundays only, and we have to wait 
till Dr. Phipps says so before we know it. But Jack says in the 
Catholic church God is really and truly there all the time. I cannot 
quite see it, of course; but it would be great to think that way; it 
makes everything seem so much more worth while.” 

We were sitting at the back of the church, but Jack made us 
go way up in front where we could see, and then presented us 
with little paper “ Mass books,’’ Cousin John had sent us, that 
contained the prayers and an explanation of the ceremonies. It 
was hard to follow, because I wanted to watch Cousin John and 
the book at the same time. I don’t know what Cousin Martha 
would have said, but mother and George knelt and stood up when 

Jack did, so of course I did so too. 
. There were just a few people there. Some Sisters from the 
school and Jack and two or three others received Communion. I 
could not help thinking I had never really seen Jack Flemming 
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before. I didn’t wonder that George thought so much of him. 
There is a place in the Mass where the book says the priest prays 
for those he wishes specially to remember, and somehow I knew 
Cousin John was praying for us, mother, and dear old prickly Aunt 
Martha, and Jack, and George Walters, and me. 

And wasn’t it strange that to us who make so much of music 
and want everything so beautiful and artistic, that this little plain 
place, half-dark, and with not so much as an organ note, but just 
the occasional bell and the broken murmur of the voices of the 
little boys who waited on Cousin John, that even to us—outsiders 
and strangers—it meant something that our own churches never 
had meant. 

George came into breakfast with us. He wanted to see how 
Aunt Martha was bearing up, he explained. 

She was divided between melancholy and grimness. ‘ Was the 
ashman there? ”’ she inquired with frigid politeness. 

“The ashman, dear?” mother answered her, “ Tony? Why 
should he be? ” 

“ As he is the only Roman Catholic I know, Susan, I thought 
he might be in the congregation.” 

Tony is ever a bone of contention between Aunt Martha and 
me. He has “ashed”’ for us as long as I can remember, and he’s 
just the best, most patient, willing old man that ever was, but 
Aunt Martha cannot forgive his occasional spills on the cellar steps. 

“TI wish he had been there, and I would have sat with him,” 
I cried hotly. It hurts me to have Tony sneered at, he is, so old 
and poor, and we do not even know his name. He says “ Tony ” 
is enough. 

“ That is the sort of companionship you must expect in the 
Catholic Church.” I knew Aunt Martha was sorry the minute she 
said it; she had snapped it out before she thought of Cousin John. 
He was not at all disturbed. ‘“ Martha,” he said, “ it is a curious 
fault for a Christian to bring against the Church, that it harbors 
the poor and the ignorant. Our Lord chose to live among the 
poor and the ignorant, and chose them for His friends; the rich 
and the great had to come to Him.” 

Aunt Martha is pure gold if she is snappy. “I beg your 
pardon, John, I am ashamed to have said such a thing—I—I never 
will think it again.” The poor dear looked as if she might cry, 
but Cousin John wouldn’t let her. He started to talk of old times, 
and I heard more about the family tree and all its ramifications that 
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morning than I had ever heard before in the whole course of my 
life. 

Jack Flemming brought Father McDonald, the priest at St. 
Patrick’s, to call that evening, and he was almost as charming as 
Cousin John. I heard Dr. Phipps say to Mr. Pengally that the 
Catholic priests had no education, but that is not true, because 
Father McDonald studied in Rome, and has traveled all over, and 
Cousin John knows everything, and it was splendid to hear them 
talk. 

But George Walters wanted to know something, and when 
George wants anything he goes straight after it. Cousin John had 
been with us several days before he got his chance. 

“ Please tell me, Father Andrews,” he began, “do you honestly 
believe Christ is really and truly present in—in what you call the 
Blessed Sacrament—that He is not there figuratively or symboli- 
cally, but literally, bodily present? ” 

When Cousin John is talking about family or everyday affairs, 
he is just Cousin John, but so soon as religion comes in he is some- 
thing far more. It is not a change that comes to him, but an 
addition. You forget Cousin John and you see the priest, and yet 
as priest he was more my cousin than ever. I cannot understand 
it, but it is so. 

Aunt Martha nearly jumped off her chair at George’s question; 
she had avoided all religious discussion since the ashman episode. 

Cousin John, the priest, looked straight into George’s soul. 
George told me afterwards it went that far. 

“ T know He is,” was all he said. 

Aunt Martha groaned. 

“May I ask how you know?” George was tremendously in 
earnest; he never even noticed Aunt Martha. 

“T have His word.” 

“You mean the Church teaches that. But I want to know 
where the Church got it?” 

“From Him.” 

George looked baffled. Aunt Martha could not stand it. “ It 
is not in my Bible,” she asserted fiercely. 

Cousin John turned to her, “ May I see your Bible, Martha?” 

I ran to the sitting-room, and brought mother’s Bible to him. 

“ You believe that this is the Word of God, Martha? ” he asked. 

Aunt Martha put an extra stiffness in her always stiff back- 
bone. “I believe every word in that book is God’s Word, but, 
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John, you needn’t hope to convince me that your views are right 
and mine wrong by reading me any of the accounts of the institution 
of the Lord’s Supper: Of course His words are figurative there.” 

He began to read out of St. John what Christ said about “ Ex- 
cept ye eat the flesh of the Son of Man and drink His Blood ye have 
no life in you.” 

When he finished Aunt Martha said, “Of course that is 
figurative. Christ always taught in parables.” 

“Tn the original Gospel the words do not indicate a figure of 
speech as in the parables. And in the parables, you remember, 
Martha, when our Lord was questioned He interpreted them for 
His disciples, but here He simply repeats and amplifies His first 
statement, and those who heard it did not receive it as figurative. 
They said, ‘This is a hard saying. Who can hear it? and they 
walked with Him no more. Martha, can you honestly believe that 
He Who was ready to die to save them would have let them leave 
Him merely because they could not understand a figure of speech? 
Think of His ministry among them; His unfailing and exquisite 
courtesy; His tenderness for their weakness; remember His stories 
of the prodigal son, the kind Samaritan, the good shepherd, for- 
giveness and mercy and love reaching out beyond all limits, across 
all barriers; He urged them to come to Him as little children. Is 
it likely that He would have let them go simply because they were 
ignorant or stupid? They knew it was no figure of speech He 
uttered; they were accustomed to figurative language. He made 
a simple and direct statement, and repeated it. They accepted it 
as such. ‘This is a hard saying,’ they said, and they went back 
and walked with Him no more.” 

Aunt Martha’s grimness had melted into a sort of pitiful 
bewilderment; my darling mother looked as she does when she says 
her prayers. I was quite frightened. George Walters spoke: 

“ By hek!” said George—he has lots of those expletives, and 
they shock Aunt Martha dreadfully—“ taking it that way makes 
the whole thing clear as daylight.” 

“ How else would you take it?’ Cousin John asked. 

“ Well, 1 guess I’ve scrambled that too,” said George, but not 
a bit irreverently, and Cousin John understood. 

He laid his hand on George’s arm. “ ‘Will you also go 
away ?’”’ he quoted; “do you remember St. Peter’s answer to our 
Lord’s question? ” 

“Yes,” George’s voice was very low, but there was something 
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in the way he said just that one word that made me very glad and 
proud of him. 

Aunt Martha pulled herself together. “It is eleven o'clock 
and after. George Walters, your mother will be looking for you; 
it is high time, I am sure.” 

George never resents Aunt Martha’s “ throwing him out,” as 
he calls it; she has done it since kindergarten days. “ Yes’m,” he 
agreed meekly. 

After we had gone upstairs Aunt Martha rallied and tried to 
argue as usual, but mother would not talk. I read that chapter 
Cousin John had been reading. I have always read a chapter 
morning and night that way, but I never before thought how much 
it all meant. When we said our prayers, mother kissed me on the 
eyes and whispered, “God grant we may find and follow the true 
light wherever it may lead.” Somehow I felt very close and safe. 

The next morning after Mass, George had an errand to do for 
his mother, and as it meant quite a ride I went with him. He 
could talk of nothing but Cousin John and what he had said. That 
is George’s way; when he gets an idea in his head he cannot rest 
till he has settled it. 

“ Tippy,” he began at once, “I believe your cousin is right. 
I forgot to go to bed I got so deep in it. I read the whole business, 
the Gospels and St. Paul too, everything I could find they said about 
it. Surely Christ would never have let those who had been follow- 
ing Him, go off that way if He had used only a figure of speech. 
He was telling them something important, something that was the 
crux of all that He had told them before, and they knew it. They 
knew it was the big thing, the important thing, and they could not 
accept it, so they went away. If Christ did not mean exactly what 
St. John says He did, that whole chapter means nothing. If you 
don’t take it literally it’s childish.” 

“ George,” I asked, “are you going to be a Catholic? ” 

George drew a long breath. “I’m going to be an honest man, 
please God,” he said, “and if that means being a Catholic, why—I 
guess I’ll have to be one.” 

“T guess so too, George,” I told him; I forgot all about the 
dangers of going astray. 

The first thing we saw as we turned our corner was the ash cart 
with a front wheel gone, and ashes dumped all over the walk. Of 
course there was a crowd around it, and they all began to talk at 
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“ He fell right on his head.” 

“ The wheel come off that easy.” 

“ His back is broken they say—the blood was awful.” 

“ They took him right into your house, Miss, your ma said to, 
maybe he’s killed.” 

I did not wait for any more but flew into the house, and there 
was poor old Tony with his head all bandaged, stretched on the sofa 
in the sitting-room. Dr. Langley was beside him. Blood was on 
the floor and on the covering thrown over Tony, who was fearfully 
pale, and who moaned feebly. Dr. Langley shook his head at 
George as if things were very bad. Mother was spreading a white 
cloth on her little work stand. ‘Cousin John has gone for Father 
McDonald,” she said, “he told me to put these things here.” 

“These things” were the two candles and the crucifix Cousin 
John had put up in his room; there was some holy water too, and 
a glass and a spoon. 

George said he would go for him, but as he reached the door 
Cousin John came up the path. Father McDonald was not with 
him, and the crowd at the gate fell back, and the men’s hats came 
off, and one or two of them knelt. George ran back and picked up 
one of the candles mother had just lighted—afterwards he told me 
he did not know how he came to do it, perhaps Jack Flemming had 
told him, in any case it was the right thing to do. I started to say 
something, but mother caught my hand. 

“ Hush, dear,” she said softly, “it is the Lord.” 

We all dropped to our knees, even Aunt Martha. We knew 
He was there. 

I had never seen anyone die before; I had imagined I would 
be frightened, but fright was far from me. My mother washed 
poor old Tony’s work-worn hands and feet for his anointing, and 
Aunt Martha and I helped. Tony clasped the crucifix and whispered 
again and again, “ Jesus, Mary, Joseph,” as if he were speaking 
to very dear friends. Cousin John was praying: “Go forth, O 
Christian soul,” he read, and on and on, and at the last, “ May 
Christ, Who vouchsafed to die for thee, deliver thee from ever- 
lasting death...... May He absolve thee from all thy sins, and 
set thee at His right Hand in the portion of His elect. Mayest 
thou behold thy Redeemer face to face, and, standing ever before 
Him, gaze with blessed eyes on the Truth made manifest.” 

And all this was for Tony, our ashman, whom I had been sorry 
for, because, noor faithful fellow, he had had to work so hard and 
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been so poor. Suddenly he seemed very rich, and I knew he could 
never be tired any more. 

He had no family or friends save those he had so humbly 
served, so mother kept his body with us until he was taken to the 
church, and we all went with him, and for the first time I heard a 
Requiem Mass. The music was very solemn, and the Mass! the 
Mass was Christ offering again His life and death just for Tony, 
the ashman. I knew in my heart the Catholic Church must be His 
Church, for only God could have thought of anything so beautiful 
as that. 

Cousin John had to leave Saturday night to open a mission Sun- 
day. We all went with him to the station, and Father McDonald and 
Jack Flemming were there too. Cousin John told Father McDon- 
ald that he would be back soon, and that he expected Father 
McDonald to have us fully instructed and prepared for our reception 
into the Church. Father McDonald looked as if he could not 
believe his ears. 

“Why, why, do you really mean it? All? Of course I am 
delighted, but—really, do you mean it?” 

“ Really,” Cousin John repeated. 

“ Most astonishing—astonishing isn’t the word, it’s incredible; 
but how did it happen? ” 

George Walters answered him, “‘ There was a man sent from 
God whose name was John?” 

It was true, and there was another man whose name we did 
not know, but we called him Tony. I think God sent him too. 














HIS COMING. 
BY S. M. E. 


Tue wars of time had spent their might, 
The stars their silent watches kept; 
An angel’s voice broke thro’ the night, 
A glory spread its golden light; 
The world still slept. 


An angel’s song chimed peace, good will, 
While stars their silent watches kept; 

They heard, the shepherds on the hill, 

Heard that glad cry that echoes still, 
But earth still slept. 


A Child had come on earth to save, 
While stars their silent watches kept; 
In His sweet Blood sin’s wounds to lave, 
His Life upon the tree He gave! 
The world still slept. 


His Mother clasped Him to her heart, 
The stars their silent watches kept; 
Her little Son Who might not rest 
Long on that heart the sword-point pressed ; 
The world still slept. 


Will it ne’er wake, this world of men? 
The stars still silent watches keep— 

O must we ever say that when 

His dear feet come, they pass again 


By us who sleep? 








RECOLLECTIONS OF LOUVAIN UNIVERSITY. 


BY WILLIAM P. H. KITCHIN, PH.D. 


ag) HE civilized world heard with a thrill of horror and 
indignation that the noble University of Louvain, the 
glory of Catholic Belgium, had been destroyed. How 
much more deep and lasting must the regrets of her 
alumni be, to whom every stone of the quaint old 
city was familiar, who owed their professional training to her, and 
who still numbered old comrades within her walls! It was my good 
fortune to spend three delightful years (1899-1902) there, studying 
at the Seminaire Leon XIII., under Monsignor Mercier, then Presi- 
dent of the Ecole Superieure de Philosophie, and to-day Cardinal 
Archbishop of Malines. Perhaps a few personal recollections of 
the university, of its studies, and of its life, may not prove unin- 
teresting at the present time. 

Louvain combinéd the systems of both English and continental 
universities, inasmuch as a student might live in a college if he chose, 
or board with some of the townspeople while following the course 
of lectures. For ecclesiastical students there were the Seminaire 
Leon XIII., the Collége du Saint Esprit, and the American College; 
while the Collége du Pape, the Collége Juste Lipse, and some smaller 
ones were available for lay students. The courses began in the 
third week of October with the Mass of the Holy Ghost celebrated 
at St. Peter’s, the parish church of the university. The whole 
teaching staff assembled at the halles and donned their caps and 
gowns. First came two mace-bearers, then the Rector Magnificus, 
always a priest, resplendent in purple soutaine and biretta, and black 
gown, trimmed with a deep red velvet collar. With him walked 
the Vice-Rector, and immediately after them the Doctors of Divin- 
ity, distinguished by the red tassels in their caps, then the other 
clerical and lay professors, in number about one hundred and twenty. 
Down the narrow Rue de Namur they came, ‘past the book stores 
and ginger bread stalls, a picturesque procession, followed by dense 
throngs of pushing, laughing, shouting students, across the tiny 
Grande Place and into the church, to beg God’s blessing on the 
studies of the opening year. The next day was spent in entering 
the students’ names on the roll books, and other routine work, and 
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then the classes commenced in good earnest. The lectures began 
at eight A. M., and generally lasted an hour. From one P. M. to 
three p. M. there was\récess for dinner, at which the cafés and 
restaurants would be packed with lay students. For the modest sum 
of fifteen dollars a month a student could enjoy two excellent meals 
aday. In the afternoon classes were resumed until six. In addition 
to the ordinary lectures, there were special cercles d’etude like the 
German Seminar—where promising pupils, under the direction of 
their teachers, might follow original research or pursue private lines 
of investigation. ‘The results of these studies, when found worthy, 
were published in one of the many reviews coming from the presses 
of the university. 

At the Ecole Superieure de Philosophie the higher course of 
Thomistic philosophy, occupying three years, was given. There 
Monsignor Mercier had grouped an élite corps of professors around 
him, and pupils came from all parts of the world to imbibe the 
purest draughts of neo-scholasticism. The various philosophical 
treatises published by him and his confréres have been translated 
into four languages; while their quarterly review, La Neo-Scolas- 
tique, made Catholic scholarship esteemed even in the most prej- 
udiced and exclusive of circles. No less than sixty exchange 
reviews came to the Ecole, and the students were allowed to read 
them twice a week. Monsignor Mercier’s lectures were by far the 
most popular and well-attended; to this result both the scientific 
eminence of the man and the extreme lovableness of his character 
contributed. He counted no trouble too great if it meant help to 
an earnest student; and he answered every objection, even the 
most futile, with unfailing courtesy and good humor. A peerless 
psychologist, with a dozen subsidiary sciences at his finger’s ends, 
Monsignor Mercier’s humility was as striking as his learning, and 
he had not the slightest hesitation in admitting his ignorance if he 
was really uninformed on a particular matter. I remember on one 
occasion his deducing a proof of the existence of God from human 
language. He presented an immense array of facts to support 
his contentions, and then added quite simply: ‘“ Of course, gentle- 
men, in linguistics I have no personal competence, I have merely 
summarized for you the studies of others.” The admission only 
gains piquancy from the fact that he spoke six languages fluently, 
and had some acquaintance with several others. On another occa- 
sion, emphasizing the need for clearness and precision and quoting 
Boileau’s famous line, “ ce qui se concott bien s’enonce clairement,” 
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he said, “So at least I find it, gentlemen; I express badly only 
what I myself do not thoroughly understand.” 

In addition to his university lectures Monsignor Mercier was 
head of the Seminaire Leon XIII., and assisted by Abbés Nys and 
Simons, he looked after the spiritual needs of the forty seminarians 
committed to his care. He treated all his pupils as his friends, he 
sat at the same table with them, and partook of the same food. 
When honors came to him, he took them into his confidence, for he 
considered that the distinctions won by him shed lustre on the 
seminary and its inmates. One evening he came to supper looking 
somewhat preoccupied. As soon as the meal was fairly started 
he tapped on his glass with a knife—the signal always used to 
announce a little speech. “ My dear friends,” he said, “ there’s 
a piece of good news that concerns me, and I want to have the 
pleasure of telling you myself. Your president has been elected a 
member of the Royal Academy of Belgium.” And while we clapped 
and huzzaed him, he stole quietly away. If he happened to go 
away during the session he always wrote to Abbé Simons, and the 
letter was pinned up in a corridor so that all might read it. Thus 
the spirit of his seminary was eminently paternal; he looked on 
all his pupils as his children and treated them as such. 

One of the events in our scholastic year was the December 
pilgrimage to our. Lady of Montaigu, a famous shrine of the 
Blessed Virgin about twenty miles from Louvain. Those who 
were strong and zealous enough walked, and monsignor always 
headed the cortége. It required six hours good walking to cover 
the distance, and we used to leave Louvain between eleven and 
twelve at night so as to reach the shrine early in the morning. 
Hymns and prayers along the way, monsignor celebrated Mass on 
arriving, and we received Holy Communion from him, while a gala 
breakfast taken in one of the nearby restaurants brought our 
religious picnic to a most pleasant close. This shrine of the Blessed 
Virgin is particularly dear to the Flemish peasantry; they have the 
curious custom of walking round and round the church reciting 
the Rosary, and every time they pass the principal altar of flinging 
an offering into the sanctuary. The incessant noise and movement 
and the ringing of the coins on the stone pavements, seem strange 
and distracting to a foreigner, and by no means conducive to devo- 
tion. 

In vivid contrast to the President of the Seminaire Leon XIII. 
was the Professor of Psycho-Physiology, Abbé Thierry. Son of 
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a wealthy baroness, all the good things of the world were his, when 
at thirty he turned his back on them all to enter the Church and teach 
science at the Ecole S. Thomas. He had studied psycho-physiology 
several years under Wundt at Leipsic, and taken his degree with 
the highest honors. At Louvain he built and equipped a magnificent 
laboratory at his own expense. But though his knowledge and 
zeal were unquestionable, his teaching talents were poor. His 
delivery was entirely too rapid; he delighted in using metaphorical 
and far-fetched expressions, and his efforts at explanation generally 
rendered the darkness denser than before. Furthermore, whether 
for ascetic or other reasons he absolutely refused ever to look any 
of his pupils in the face, and he addressed his class with head 
tilted in the air, and eyes fixed on a distant imaginary landscape. 
I think he was the only man I ever met who had reduced to per- 
fectly evident practice St. Francis de Sales’ maxim, “il faut voir sans 
regarder.” On the other hand Maurice DeWulf, lay Professor of 
the History of Scholastic Philosophy, was an excellent teacher. 
to whose flowing periods it was a pleasure to listen. His lectures, 
published under the title of Histoire de la Philosophie Medievale, 
have gone through five editions, and have been translated into 
several languages; while his collection of ancient Belgian Philos- 
ophers Has been highly praised by specialists. He was peculiar in 
that he never laughed, rarely even smiled; and so permeated was 
his life and home with philosophy that he called his little son Plato, 
and his daughter Scholastica. Abbé Deploige, who became Presi- 
dent of the Ecole Superieure on Monsignor Mercier’s promotion to 
the cardinalate, specialized in social sciences, and published numer- 
ous studies on social and economic questions. 

Although it is concerning the professors of the Ecole S. 
Thomas that I am most qualified to speak, yet one could not live 
long in Louvain without coming into contact with many a celebrity. 
Undoubtedly the most popular of all the figures of the university 
was Monsignor Cartuyvels, Vice-Rector for twenty-five years. 
Without distinction as a scholar, he was the best orator in Belgium, 
and for that reason frequently selected to preach Advent and Lenten 
sermons to the students. His flow of words was unending, and so 
great was his facility in speaking that he was said never to have 
written a sermon. His appearance was imposing, his voice full, 
sweet, and resonant, while a glorious crown of silvery-white hair 
gave him a most venerable look. Monsignor Lamy, famed as a 
Scriptural scholar, was a plump, rosy-faced old gentleman, for all 
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the world like a simple country parish priest. Other notabilities 
were Abbés Cauchie and Ladeuze, editors of the Revue d’ Histoire 
Ecclésiastique; Abbé Carnoy, founder of cellular biology and editor 
of La Cellule; Professor Denys, famous for his discoveries in bac- 
teriology; and Dr. Van Gehuchten, specialist in nervous diseases 
and editor of La Nevrose. Distinguished visitors were constantly 
passing through the city, and, whenever possible, arrangements were 
made for them to address the students, so that we might know at 
first-hand what was being done elsewhere, as well as the aims of 
other scholastic centres. Thus Monsignor Battifol, at that time 
Rector of Toulouse University, came and exposed his methods of 
patristic studies; Baron Kanzler, a pupil of De Rossi, gave some 
conferences on Christian archeology; Pére Ollivier, accompanied 
by Pére Lagrange, exposed the hopes and ambitions of the Biblical 
school of Jerusalem. 

At the great Jesuit scholasticate, which was not connected with 
the university, were also to be found many men whose names are 
well-known in Catholic scholarship. The Jesuits gave a three years’ 
course of theology for their own novices, and any others who chose 
to attend. This course was followed chiefly by the novices of 
religious orders, for instance, the Péres Missionaries de Scheut, the 
Péres des Sacrés Coeurs, the Premontrés Canons. There taught 
the lamented Pére Genicot, as fine a professor as ever entered a 
rostrum, with a marvelous gift of rendering clear the most abstruse 
and perplexing questions. His well-known Moral Theology has put 
all priests under an obligation to him, and will long preserve his 
name from oblivion, but it gives only a poor idea of the charm of 
the great teacher’s living voice. He had a habit of enlivening 
the seriousness of his classes with an occasional humerous anecdote, 
and the ease, grace, and simplicity with which he expressed such 
things in church Latin was a constant wonder to me. There, too, 
Pére Vermeesch, well known since in apologetics, directed a short 
course of Canon Law; and Pére Charles Huyghe gave brief but 
pregnant commentaries on St. Paul’s Epistles. Pére Lahousse, who 
published several lengthy treatises on philosophy, had by that time, 
I think, given up teaching, but we used to meet him constantly on 
our bi-weekly walks—a dapper, courtly, and courteous old gentle- 
man, who always walked by himself, and read philosophical period- 
icals as he strolled along. 

An interesting feature in university life were the sales of 
books which took place every month during the session. There were 
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only three book shops of any size in Louvain: Desbarax, who dealt 
in religious and theological works, and Peeters and Fonteyn, whose 
specialties were science and literature. The former published a 
quarterly catalogue, but never sold his books by auction; the two 
latter did a large business by the monthly sales of the libraries and 
smaller collections, which they were constantly accumulating. In 
fact the entire book trade of Belgium flowed sooner or later to 
Louvain, since libraries were continually being sent from Brussels, 
Antwerp, Ghent, and other cities to be disposed of among the 
students and bibliophiles of the city on the Dyle. A catalogue of 
the books on sale for two cents was published a fortnight previous 
to the sale, and crowds of students and amateurs thronged the 
auction rooms on sale day. Academic books on any subject could 
usually be had for one-fourth their cost, but rare volumes, ex-libris, 
autograph or presentation copies, always fetched their full value; 
the bidding for these was extremely keen, and sometimes ran to 
three and four figures. 

The feasts and seasons of the ecclesiastical year were always 
carefully observed at Louvain, and even the wildest and most 
harum-scarum students showed that the faith was strong within 
them. The Lenten and Advent Conferences were always followed 
eagerly; the lay students went frequently to confession; on one 
occasion it took the late Cardinal Goossens more than an hour to 
give Holy Communion to the students who presented themselves ; 
but it was above all on the feast of Corpus Christi that the faith 
of the university and of the city found the fullest expression. - The 
Blessed Sacrament was carried by the Dean of Louvain, assisted by 
the curés of the different parishes; all the professors, all the 
students, all the religious orders walked in procession; the garrison 
formed a guard of honor, and at each Benediction military honors 
were rendered to the Sacred Host; the streets through which the 
cortége passed were strewn with flowers and in places carpeted, 
the houses were decorated, and every window filled with lighted 
candles; it was, in fine, a glorious manifestation in the most public 
and solemn manner of the people’s belief in the Real Presence of 
our Lord—a manifestation such as we frequently read of in the 
Ages of Faith, but becoming ever rarer in our material and irre- 
ligious times. 

The conferring of the doctorate in theology at Louvain—a rare 
and coveted distinction demanding six years of post-graduate work 
—was always a gala day at the university. The whole professorial 
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staff in cap and gown would assemble at the College du Saint-Esprit, 
which adjoined the Halles. The Cardinal of Malines, with all his 
suffragan bishops, headed the procession; then came the Rector and 
his mace-bearers, the Doctors of Divinity and their colleagues cler- 
ical and lay. Everyone displayed all the badges of honor, both 
academic and civil, that they could muster, and took care, if I may 
so speak, to appear in full warpaint. Arrived at the Aula Maxima 
of the university, the candidate for the doctorate was placed in a 
high pulpit facing all the notabilities of Belgium, and hundreds of 
curious eyes as well; and for three hours he had to defend a hun- 
dred theses against the keenest reasoners and most erudite theo- 
logians of the Netherlands. Rival professors of contending schools 
of thought would assemble fairly spoiling for a fight, and deter- 
mined, if the wit of man could accomplish it, to put that budding 
doctor in a quandary. There the Jesuit Father De San, reputed 
the keenest metaphysician of his day, would come to let the uni- 
versitaires see that there were more secrets in heaven and earth 
than were dreamed of in their philosophy; or the Dominican Father 
DeMunnyck would object on the crucial theses of Thomism; or 
Abbés Cauchie or Van Hoonaacker would propose difficulties from 
Church history or Scripture respectively. It was really an intel- 
lectual treat to hear two accomplished word-fencers thus contending, 
to witness the swift parry and thrust of answering syllogism and 
subsumption. But so well trained are the candidates for this crown 
of academic honors, and so many years have they spent in arduous 
study, that failure is practically unknown amongst them. After 
the mental joust is over, the new doctor is invested with cap and 
ring, solemnly welcomed by the accolade amongst his elder brethren, 
and a grand banquet, at which his health is enthusiastically drunk, 
terminates most agreeably the day’s celebration. 

The lectures came to an end June 25th, and nearly a week was 
allowed for review. During this period of “grinding” for the 
examinations—in university slang Je temps du blocus—the town 
assumed an unwonted appearance. In the daytime students might 
be seen trudging countrywards, carrying their notebooks, to study 
in the shady alleys or in the woods surrounding the city. At night 
the town was as silent as the grave; and in almost every house 
lights proclaimed that their occupants were burning the midnight oil. 
The examinations commenced the first week in July, and lasted 
nearly the entire month. For every degree a written thesis had to 
be presented, and in the case of the doctorate this thesis was to 
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attain the dimensions of a volume. But it was the oral examina- 
tions that the students chiefly dreaded. For there they had to dis- 
play their learning not only to their professors, but to their fellow- 
students as well. At the head of the hall allotted to each faculty 
the professors were seated side by side at a long table; while the 
students to be called during the day awaited their turn at the 
opposite end of the hall. The various professors examined pupils 
simultaneously, while the comrades of these latter, and any strangers 
who cared to drop in, looked on from a respectful distance. When 
each day’s quota had been examined the hall was cleared, the 
faculty began their deliberations, the professors compared their 
marks, decided what students had failed and passed, what distinction 
to accord to the fortunate ones; then the doors were opened and 
the momentous result announced to the waiting crowd. The names 
of the successful candidates and the honors they acquired were 
forthwith posted in the university corridors. The pupils who 
failed in the July examinations could present themselves anew for 
examination at the opening of the courses in October. After ob- 
taining a degree, university etiquette required of lay students that 
they give a celebration in honor of the event. For many this 
celebration simply meant drinking not wisely, but too well; and one 
might see these hilarious roysterers parading the town in carriages, 
adorned with wreaths of flowers and other fantastic decorations, 
and proclaiming to all the world their academic success—literal 
exemplifications of the German drinking song, 


Gaudeamus Igitur 
Juvenes dum sumus. 


To-day all this is a thing of the past; no academic procession 
will pass this year through the streets of Louvain, no thronging 
crowds of students fill its lecture-halls. The buildings are in ruins, 
the libraries in ashes, the professors dispersed—many, no doubt, 
broken down with bitterness, disappointment and hardship, dead. 
And the eager, careless students have become frantic, maddened 
men, athrist for vengeance, seeking blood, being sought themselves 
for slaughter. Ah God! that such horrots should be after two 
thousand years of Christianity, after fifteen centuries of Christian 
education! But Louvain will rise from her ashes, more glorious, 
more potent than before, to continue throughout coming centuries 
and in future generations her dissemination of Catholic ideals and 
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WILLIAM PARDOW OF THE COMPANY OF JESUS. By Jus- 
tine Ward. New York: Longmans, Green & Co.- $1.50. 


It is well that this biography was written at such an early date. 
Father Pardow left but little in finished writing, and hence the 
worth of gathering together at once all the notes and records that 
remain and of putting in book form the living memories of those 
who knew him. The author has given us an interesting and in- 
structive tribute to Father Pardow, beloved of thousands. All 
who knew him will welcome the book, and we trust that many who 
_ did not know him will take advantage of such a happy introduction 
to this noble priest. 

As a young lad William Pardow cried because he was not al- 
lowed to enlist in the army during the Civil War. As a priest and 
a Jesuit he once said, speaking of those who fought and suffered for 
Christ, “I too can bleed.” In the work of training his character 
to the high ideals he had set before him, he was always the soldier 
who knew that life was a struggle. He must fight for the crown, 
and he fought valiantly. If he was severe with others, he was more 
severe with himself. If he was emphatic and aggressive in declaring 
the truth, it was because he saw the truth so clearly. It is amazing 
how he welcomed criticism and correction from every source. This 
habitual view of his spiritual life as a struggle, and a warfare, that 
must be carried on till the end, is brought out very clearly by the 
author. At the end, he insisted that he be clothed in his habit, for 
a soldier should die in his uniform. His incessant labors for souls; 
the hearing of confessions; missions; retreats to clergy and laity— 
instruction of converts—show clearly how zealously and unselfishly 
this priest, simple and sincere, eloquent and apostolic, lived and 
died in the service of his Lord. 

Of course the volume will be subjected to all sorts of criticism 
because it treats of one who died so recently, and who was widely 
known. The author may take Father Pardow as an example when 
criticism comes, and learn from it. She has done a good piece of 
work. 


LIFE IN AMERICA ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO. By Gaillard 
Hunt, LL.D. New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50 net. 
A learned book is often uninviting to the general reader, but 

the present volume by Gaillard Hunt is both learned and delightful. 
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It is a fascinating picture of life in our country one hundred years 
ago. Its detail and intimacy are such as only a master could have 
handled. 

The reader is not bored by any academic discourse; he is 
brought directly into touch with the actuality of life one hundred 
years ago. He walks with the people in public and private; knows 
what principles guided them, what hopes inspired them. He sees 
their home life and their growing children; he knows their virtues; . 
their weaknesses, and their sins. He travels with them; hears their 
songs; learns what they ate and wore; how and what they cooked; 
how they amused themselves; how they were cared for in sickness; 
how they helped or neglected the poor; how they complained of 
social injustice; how they observed Sunday and made religion a 
matter of everyday life. And through all the reading he will be 
entertained, and instructed also, we hope, by reflections on how 
changed a nation we are from one hundred years ago. He will see 
a wonderful, almost a miraculous, growth, and he will ask himself 
is our national strength proportionate now to what it was then? 
In answering the question he will do well .to remember two things: 
first, that the people then were as a people religious, and even 
orthodox; and, secondly, to use the author’s own words, “ that the 
world has grown since 1815, but the individual has withered.” 

In the chapter on religion, Mr. Hunt states that “there was 
really no connection between the national government and religion, 
complete separation having been required by the fundamental law.” 
It is very important to remember, however, that this did not mean 
that the people and their leaders were irreligious. Some of those 
leaders intended the separation to be an exaltation of religion as 
something above and beyond the reach of government. The Vir- 
ginia Bill of Rights purposely refused to use the word “ toleration.” 
Furthermore, the fathers of the Republic held that religion and 
morality were inseparable, and that national virtue could not exist 
without religious faith. The States were of the same mind, and so 
strong was the conviction of many that they thought the State ought 
to support the one in order to obtain the other. 

“In 1815, the great Catholic denomination, now the largest of 
all, was hardly as large as the Presbyterian. It had begun actively 
as an American institution in 1790 under the bishopric of John 
Carroll, and when he died in 1815 there were Catholic schools, 
convents, and colleges, a Catholic press, and at least one hundred 
priests.” ; 
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The book has an extensive bibliography and a complete index. 
It is an easy introduction to American history, and a pleasant, 
- profitable volume for readers of all ages. 


THE MINISTRY OF ART. By Ralph Adams Cram, Ltt.D. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.50 net. 


Mr. Cram in the title of the present book has struck the key- 
note of his philosophy of art—the conception of the universe as 
founded on a sacramental basis, where, from highest to lowest, the 
spiritual shines through the symbolism of the material; and the 
belief that art shares only less than religion in the intimate revela- 
tion of this “inward grace.” The spiritual significance of beauty 
he believes to be the accumulated “ experience and achievements ” 
of the human soul. 

Art, he continues, is not only the expression of the age, the 
true historical record of the race, it is more: it is the language of 
the soul, “ the only adequate expression in time and space of spirit- 
ual things.” We must bear in mind with this definition, the modify- 
ing clause, or we are liable to draw, from other of his observations, 
the inference that the raiment is more than the body, the seal more 
than the living hand that stamped it. 

We might enter into detailed criticism—Mr. Cram’s book 
tempts it, but we will refrain and say that Mr. Cram has 
undoubtedly given us a convincing and suggestive argument with 
regard to the mission of art, its significance, and its power. He 
has imbibed the spiritual message that animated such men as Dante, 
Perugino, Raphael, the architects and masons of the great cathe- 
drals who have left no record but their work, and all the “soul- 
children of the Catholic Middle Ages.” 

But Mr. Cram has practical suggestions to offer as well as 
theories. He advocates a repudiation of the degenerating forms 
of art, “of the intellectual superstition of the period of modern 
enlightenment,” which has succeeded the triple outbreak of the 
Renaissance-Reformation-Revolution, and a return to the sincerity 
and poetry of early forms. Particularly does he long to see the 
restoration of the Gothic. But if he deplores the revolt of con- 
temporary art, he also condemns a sterility that from reanimation 
cannot push on to re-creation. 

He desires to see art-training become an integral and not a 
disjointed feature of education. Until this idea of art as an es- 
sential and not a mere trimming and accessory of life has penetrated 
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our modern civilization, he cherishes little hope for the develop- 
ment of a great creative impulse arnong us. 

Also, our author laments “ the disappearance of the individual, 
independent, and self-respecting craftsman,” and urges the responsi- 
bility “of the* architect to search out the individual craftsmen 
and to bring them into alliance with himself.” 


This free field for the exercise of personality was always 
accorded the artist and the craftsman during that greatest and 
most successful of building epochs, the Middle Ages, and that 
it is now denied is due quite as much to the grasping nature of 
the architect as it is to the progressive degeneracy of the crafts- 


In the end, and that we may finally get back to the old 
and ideal state of things, we shall have to restore the ancient 
guild idea, and as well the workshops assembled around some 
great architectural undertaking. If a cathedral is to be built, 
or a university, or a public library, with the turning of the first 
sod should go the raising of temporary workshops, and the 
assembling of the varied workers that will be brought into 
play for the embellishing of the fabric. 


On American architecture in particular Mr. Cram has some 
pertinent observations to make. He dislikes the sham of much of 
our present-day effort, and reminds us that “ the things that count 
are structural integrity, vision, and significance.” He sees indica- 
tions, however, of a great revival of art, initiated, he believes, in the 
last century through the Oxford Movement, and which has “ kept. 
pace, step by step, with the growing consciousness of her Catholic 
heritage which, for now three-quarters of a century, has penetrated 
the Church of the English-speaking race.” Would that the “Church 
of the English-speaking race” would take to heart the following 
words spoken by Mr. Cram with regard to contemporary art, but 
no less fitted to her “ whose feet are on the shifting sands.” ‘ Back 
to medizvalism we must go, and begin again. And as to continuity, 
that indispensable succession that alone insures the vitality of art 
while it parallels that apostolic succession which alone insures the 
divine vitality of the Catholic Church, it means that we are not at 
liberty to pick and choose among the tentative styles of a crescent 
Christianity, but that we must return to the one style...... = 

At least, we trust that one so thoroughly in sympathy with all 
things Catholic, as is Mr. Cram, will come to see the analogy, and 
appreciate his own advice. 
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SONGS OF SIXPENCE. By Annie Farwell Brown. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.25 net. 


Seldom do we find one who can truly appreciate the child’s 
point of view, and, laying aside the dignities of a grown-up, enter 
into its spirit of freshness, and naiveté, and wonder. Stevenson 
and Carroll, Thompson in his Ex Ore Infantium, have dis- 
covered the secret, and if the name of our present writer is not 
to rank among such as these, she has, nevertheless, drawn very 
close to the “ still, small voice ”’ of childhood, and has lost few of its 
lispings. 

Without seeming to stoop to the childish world, Miss Brown 
has, in the external order, at least, found the art of becoming a 
child. There are songs written for various occasions and in many 
moods—some serious, most of them playful—dealing with the 
everyday things of nature, of child-life and child-imagination. 

Among observations in the realm of animal life, there is none 
more frankly realistic than the following: 


I’ve noticed how the woolly lamb 
Dislikes the rain and dew. 

I wonder if he fears to damp 
His little garments through? 


How very horrid it would be 
If they should shrink when wet! 
He cannot take his woollies off 
And wear another set. 


More serious, but no less original, are the lines on the crescent 
moon, “ Finger-Nail Moon,” as it is christened : 


Little Moon, little Moon, 
Delicate and white, 

You are like the finger-nail 
Of an Angel bright. 


You alone are plain and clear, 
Him I cannot see, 

Stretching out his tender hand 
Over land and sea. 


Little Moon, little Moon, 
* When you are not there, 
Then I know the Angel’s hands 
Must be clasped in prayer. 
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The foregoing examples are drawn from a wealth of such 
verses. Charming quotations might be multiplied indefinitely, did 
space permit. That Taller Poems, and nearly all those in which 
the writer slips out of child-land, should be of less interest, one 
can readily understand. So thoroughly has she become acquainted 
with this realm, that we would wish to chain her there forever. 
However, Miss Brown does remain there throughout most of the 
book, and in the closing pages gives us that pretty legend of the 
Christ-Child and those “ First Friends,” the animals, who stood 
about His crib—a legend of the times before the world grew up. 


TO THE LAND OF THE CARIBOU. By Paul G. Tomlinson. 

New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00 net. 

Every true lover of the woods and the open sea, will read with 
pleasure the story of the trip of the Spray. Some years ago a num- 
ber of Princeton men purchased a yawl for Dr. Grenfell, the well- 
known medical missionary of Labrador, and a crew of under- 
graduates under the care of an expert Newfoundland skipper was 
selected to sail the boat along the coast from New York to Labrador. 
Many of the adventures of the boys in the story are founded upon 
the actual experiences of the cruise, although the author has touched 
up the details a bit, so as to make his young readers long the more 
ardently for the joys of salmon fishing, caribou hunting, and cruis- 
ing among the fogs and icebergs of the North Atlantic coast. 


THE RED ASCENT. By Esther W. Neill. New York: P. J. 

Kenedy & Sons. $1.00 net. 

“Tn ancient days the cliffs outside of Jerusalem were the battle- 
ground for many warring chieftains. They have witnessed so much 
bloodshed that they have been rightly called the ‘Red Ascent.’ But 
cannot the path of every man, who struggles to attain the heights 
of idealism, be likened to that bloody road? ” 

This valiant effort, as typified in Dick Matterson, convert and 
seminarian, form the main theme of the present tale which, as our 
readers know, was published as a serial in THE CATHOLIC Wor LD. 
Duty calls Matterson from the seminary to the aid of his family. 
He takes charge of the farm, and labors long, under the most 
trying difficulties, to rebuild the family fortunes. An unsympathetic 
father and a charming but frivolous sister make the task none the 
easier; and little by little he begins to loose his grip on the loftier 
purposes of life. The glamour of prospective wealth, which looms 
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suddenly near, serves but as an added temptation. A sudden and 
unforeseen catastrophe, from which the hero escapes unscathed, 
restores, however, all things to their proper balance, though the fate 
of Jessica, the very delightful heroine, is a trifle unconvincing. 

The story is entertaining at all points, the characters animated 
and interesting, and we feel sure that the book will be deservedly 
popular as a gift for the holiday season. 


THOSE OF HIS OWN HOUSEHOLD. (Madame Corentine.) 
By René Bazin. Translated by L. M. Leggatt. New York: 
The Devin-Adair Co. $1.25 net. 


The spiritual significance of Bazin’s works, though uttered 
through the medium of French thought and local custom, applies not 
alone to his own country, but wherever Christian idealism still pre- 
vails, or is heroically maintaining a struggle for existence. In The 
Nun, The Barrier, Davidée Birot, Bazin has treated with remarkable 
power and insight the great religious problems of the day—and 
treated them conclusively, for, without seeming to moralize, he 
has pointed unmistakably to their solution. Catholicism, vitalizing 
every thought and action of the individual, extending from the 
individual to the nation till the whole be leavened, this is the answer 
he would propose to the distracted modern mind. 

In the present work, Bazin has selected a theme more personal, 
but not lacking in the significance of his more avowedly religious 
books. It takes us to Brittany, the land of the fisherfolk, and of 
the sea, and relates for us the story of two of its inhabitants, Guil- 
laume L’Héréec and Corentine, husband and wife, separated through 
early misunderstandings, and at last reunited by the loving tact 
of their little daughter, and the rugged old grandfather. The 
story is simply told, as befits its Breton setting. 

The book from beginning to end will hold the reader. The 
work of translation is, in places, not altogether smooth, but these 
slight deficiencies do not obtrude themselves unpleasantly for, on 
the whole, the translation is good, and the interest of the reader 
will not lead him to be hypercritical. René Bazin, past-master of 
description and analysis, has in this book created an atmosphere 
and developed characters that will impress themselves indelibly on 
the mind. He has moved us to listen to an effective sermon on 
domestic peace, on the love of husband and wife, united more 
strongly in the child, and on its power to subdue pride and obliterate 
the past. 
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THE QUESTION OF MIRACLES. By Rev. G. H. Joyce, S.J. 
The Catholic Library No. 13. St. Louis: B. Herder. 30 
cents net. 

Father Joyce has written this treatise against those modern 
liberal Protestants who profess a non-miraculous Christianity. 
Speaking of the modern denial of miracles he says: “ These ten- 
dencies towards the denial of all supernatural interference have 
found no foothold within the Catholic Church. In her teaching 
there is no hesitation or ambiguity. She points, as she has ever 
pointed, to the miracles of Christ as one of the firmest grounds of 
our belief in His claim. And she asserts with confidence that the 
age of miracles is not past, but that God still manifests His power 
by such events.” 

The present volume sets forth clearly the true idea of a miracle, 
its possibility, its proof, its evidential value. Special chapters are 
devoted to the miracles of the Gospel and to ecclesiastical miracles. 
Father Joyce shows how untenable are the objections urged against 
miracles, and how overwhelming is the evidence for their actual 
occurrence. 


A LAYMAN’S RETREATS. By Henry Owen-Lewis. Edited by 
Edmund Lester, S.J. New York: Benziger Brothers. $1.25 
net. 

This little volume contains the notes left by Mr. Owen-Lewis, 
an English convert, of nine retreats that he made under the Jesuit 
Fathers at Manresa. As Bishop Hedley remarks in his preface, 
this book is valuable, not only because it brings out clearly the great 
features of the admirable Ignatian spiritual groundwork, but also 
because “it lets us see a soul in the process of purifying and ele- 
vating itself by the spiritual exercises...... and makes us follow 
him in his genuine acceptance of practical Christianity—regular 
prayer, strictness and self-denial in food and recreation, carefulness 
in speech, considerateness to others, loyalty to the Church, and the 
courageous profession of Catholic life.” 


OUTSIDE THE WALLS. Tributes to the Principle and Practice 
of Roman Catholicism. From our Friends Fuori le Muri. 
By Benjamin Francis Musser. St. Louis: B. Herder. $1.25 
net. 
This is an excellent book to put in the hands of a prejudiced 
Protestant who sees red whenever the doctrines and practices of 
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the Catholic Church are mentioned. He will certainly read with 
surprise the many beautiful tributes which his brethren, clerical and 
lay, have given to the celibacy of the priesthood, the Church’s strong 
stand on the marriage question, the zeal of her missionaries, the 
labors of her religious orders, and the efficacy of the confessional. 


GOD, MAN AND RELIGION. By Ernest R. Hull, S.J., Editor 
of the Bombay Examiner. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 

25 cents. 

This is the first of a series of apologetical pamphlets which 
Father Hull is preparing on the importance of religion, the truth 
of revelation, and the divinity of the Catholic Church. This volume 
deals with the existence of God, His chief attributes, the nature 
of the human soul and its final destiny, the relations between the 
soul and God, and the necessity of religious worship and moral 
service. 

The book is intended primarily for unbelievers and doubters, 
although it will enable Catholics also to realize more fully the 
meaning of what they believe, and increase their intellectual knowl- 
edge of God and man. 


LEAVES FROM THE NOTEBOOK OF A MISSIONARY. By 
Rev. W. B. Hannon. St. Louis: B. Herder. 75 cents net. 
Father Hannon has given us about one hundred good stories 

from his missionary note-book. They set forth in an impressive 

manner the evils of drunkenness, irreligion, human respect, cov- 
etousness, mixed marriages, Masonry, and spiritism. 


ATLAS HIERARCHICUS. By P.C. Streit, S.V.D. St. Louis: 
B. Herder. $10.00 net. 


In view of the great development of Catholic missions and the 
increase in bishoprics during the pontificate of Pius X., Father 
Streit intended to publish an enlarged edition of his Catholic 
mission atlas of 1906; but at the special request of the Roman 
Curia he published the present volume instead, which he had called 
an heirarchical atlas. This unique volume gives a general sketch 
of the various dioceses of the Catholic world, together with their 
divisions, statistics, history, ethnography, etc. There are thirty- 
six maps which are the last word in modern chartography, and an 
index of nearly twenty thousand cities and mission stations. 

The work is published in five languages, German, Italian, 
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French, English, and Spanish. It is a volume that should be in 
the hands of every Catholic, and on the shelves of every library of 
the world. We regret to state that the English translation is full 
of misprints and grammatical mistakes. 


RESTATEMENT AND REUNION. By Burnett Hillman Streeter. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.00. 


After reading Mr. Streeter’s book, we realize fully the dismay 
felt by zealous High Churchmen at the inroads of Modernism 
and unbelief in the Church of England. Most of his restatement is 
a symbolic reinterpretation of the creeds in the light of modern 
German rationalism, and his notion of reunion is an illogical, 
“comprehensive” alliance or federation of think-as-you-please 
Churches. Our author believes that “the future of Christianity 
depends on its being proved to be possible to dissociate belief in the 
Divinity of Christ from any necessary dependence on the Virgin 
Birth ;” that “ as the interpretation of Scripture has been revolution- 
ized in our time, the creeds must also be reinterpreted;” that it is 
absurd to select sixty-five books of the Old Testament and the 
New and call them alone inspired; that “the language of St. Paul 
was in no sense philosophic, but picture thinking (sic) derived from 
contemporary Apocalyptic,” as, for instance, his conception of the 
Person of Christ: “ that the traditional statements of the doctrines 
of the Incarnation and the Atonement are out of touch with modern 
thought;” “that the original type of organization in the primitive 
Church was not intended to last.” 

Mr. Streeter says a great deal about the need of authority in his 
book, but of course it is not the infallibility of the Catholic Church, 
which “is the tyrant’s claim,” but an authority which “ does not 
coerce minorities or believe in the right of compulsion, but consists 
solely in moral prestige.” An authority, in a word, that will allow 
a man to be free to hold any doctrine that he pleases, and to obey 
a command when it suits his fancy. Will you say that this is il- 
logical? Our author will reply “that the man or the Church with 
a gift for logical system is the most likely of all to reach wrong con- 
clusions.” Are we reading Alice in Wonderland? 


ROMANISM IN THE LIGHT OF HISTORY. By Randolph H. 
McKim, D.D. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25 net. 
The very title of Mr. McKim’s book is a good indication of 

what the reader may expect to find in the author’s unfair and 
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insulting pages. Such a travesty of Catholic teaching, such a 
multitude of false statements, such unqualified approval of un- 
believers like Zola, Blanco White, and McCabe, we might 
expect to meet in the pages of the Menace or the Liberator, but 
not in a work written by a minister of Christ. We feel confident 
that many of his confréres must be ashamed of such an incompetent 
and unscholarly defence of the claims of Protestantism. A man 
that tells the American people that Cardinal Gibbons is a liar and 
a modernist in one breath, is simply beneath contempt. What 
enemy of Mr. McKim could have advised the publishing of this 
poorly-arranged and poorly-written hodge-podge of dishonest anti- 
Catholic polemics ? 


GITANJALI. By Rabindranath Tagore. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $1.25 net. 

Rabindranath Tagore, the Bengali poet, has presented us in 
Gitanjali with a number of “Song Offerings,” chiefly religious in 
character. 

“ Presented ” is perhaps an infelicitous word, for in reading his 
lines we have rather the impression of stumbling by accident into 
some shaded retreat, where a player, unaware of our presence, 
blows on his reeds, than of flinging wide our window to some street- 
singer who warbles for our pleasure, or still more sordidly for our 
pennies. There is undoubtedly the childlike and unconscious note 
in his thought, the quality of “ overheardness.” His delicacy of 
diction, his imagery of nature, though a bit too decorative and 
unvigorous for our Western taste, cannot fail to cast at least a 
superficial spell. But let us not go farther, nor attribute to that 
spell an esoteric quality or significance which it does not possess. 
The East has glamour, but it is the glamour of the mirage mocking 
our pursuit. 

It may be that the reader will think he has found a likeness 
to Christian thought in many of Tagore’s utterances. But we must 
not be deceived by mere words; the body does not always express 
the soul. A graceful superstructure on insecure foundations is 
a shame, a “ house built on the sands.” Penetrating, then, beneath 
words that might seem to carry at times almost the message of 
Christian mysticism, this is the skeleton that reveals itself : 

Thou settest a barrier in thine own being and then callest 
thy severed self in myriad notes. This thy self-separation has 
taken body in me. 
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Let me for once feel that lost sweet touch in the allness 
of the universe...... When I go from hence let this be my 
parting word, that what I have seen is unsurpassable...... 
In this playhouse of infinite forms I have had my play, and 
here have I caught sight of him that is formless. 

Thou hast made me endless, such is thy pleasure. This frail 
vessel thou emptiest again and again, and fillest it ever with 
fresh life. I came out on the chariot of the first gleam of 
light, and pursued my voyage through the wildernesses of 
worlds leaving my track on many a star and planet. 

And again when it shall be thy wish to end this play at 
night, I shall melt and vanish away in the dark, or it may be 
in the smile of the white morning. Nothing shall be left for 
me, nothing whatever, and utter death shall I receive at thy feet. 


Such fragments will sufficiently manifest his philosophy: Pan- 
theism; the all-sufficiency and comprehensiveness of this “ play- 
house of infinite forms ;” the almost endless wanderings of the soul 
through its many rooms, and its final re-absorption into the “ One- 
ness” of the universe. No wonder that he laments “ The time of 
my journey takes long, and the way of it long,” and cheerless, we 
fear, that “innermost shrine” of his, where waits, not personal union 
with the Deity, but the surrender of identity—shall we not rather 
say, annihilation? To use the poet’s own words with regard to a 
symbolic landscape, ‘‘ What emptiness do you gaze upon! ” 

Only when he forgets his inheritance, is it possible for a Chris- 
tian to be tricked by the false color and drowsy spices of the Garden 
of the East. There are gardens where all fair shapes are carrion, 
and the gaudy flowers are death to touch. Shall we have to say 
with Tagore, “I forgot for what I had traveled, and I surrendered 
my mind without struggle to the maze of shadows and songs?” 


THE CASE OF BELGIUM IN THE PRESENT WAR. Published 
for the Belgian Delegates to the United States. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. 25 cents. 

On September 16, 1914, President Wilson received M. Henri 
Carton de Wiart, as a special envoy from King Albert of Belgium, 
to protest against Germany’s violation of Belgium’s neutrality, and 
the laws of international warfare. This little brochure of one 
hundred and twenty pages contains the findings and proceedings 
of the Belgian Commission of Inquiry, the address of the Belgian 
Minister of Justice, and our President’s polite but non-committal 
answer. 
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OUR FAILINGS. By Rev. Sebastian Von Oer, O.S.B. Trans- 
lated from the Tenth Edition by the Countess A. Von Bothmer. 

St. Louis: B. Herder. $1.10 net. 

These simple spiritual talks are intended as “an incentive to 
self-criticism,” as the author himself tells us. He writes with the 
one idea of helping us to correct our many faults, and to judge the 
failings of others more leniently. Many a complacent penitent, who 
comes to confession conscious of no sin, might read with profit 
Father Von Oer’s kindly sermonettes ‘on touchiness, loquacity, petti- 
ness, false shame, want of tact, curiosity, vanity, self-indulgence, 
and worldiness. We recommend his book highly to those who 
desire help in their daily examination of conscience. 


‘ 


THE WIFE OF SIR ISAAC HARMAN. By H. G: Wells. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 


Mr. Wells’ new novel tells the story of a loveless marriage. 
As usual, every character pictured is pagan to the core—hard- 
hearted, irreligious, sensual, worldly, and selfish. ‘A woman,” 
according to Sir Isaac, “‘ had to be wooed to be won, but when she 
was won, she was won. He did not understand wooing after that 
was settled. There was the bargain and her surrender. He on his 
side had to keep her, dress her, be kind to her, give her the appear- 
ance of pride and authority...... but he was to have undefined 
powers of control.” Lady Harman, the ignorant, innocent, and 
submissive wife, gradually develops into a worldly-wise, rebellious 
woman, insisting on her rights, even: to the extent of serving a 
jail sentence as one of England’s absurd militants. Sir Isaac 
tries for a time to play Petruchio, but he is finally forced to com- 
promise by fostering his wife’s pet scheme of hostels for the inter- 
national waitresses, and by giving her a certain measure of freedom. 

Like most men of his school, Mr. Wells lays his finger on the 
evils of our modern social life, but he fails to suggest an effective 
remedy. He pictures well the modern unintellectual and irreligious 
business men of the day: “ They care no more for the growth, 
the stamina, the spirit of the people whose lives they dominate than 
a rat cares for the stability of the house it gnaws. They want 
a broken-spirited people. They were in such relations willfully 
and offensively stupid.” Of course in the New State all this cal- 
lousness will disappear, and all men will be brethren. “ The hidden 
reality which makes all things plain ” will solve all problems, though ° 
how or why does not appear. 
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HEROES AND HEROINES OF FICTION IN MODERN PROSE 
AND POETRY. By William S. Walsh. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co. $3.00 net. 

This volume, containing brief sketches of the famous characters 

of fiction, romance, poetry, and the drama, will not only prove a 

useful book of reference, but will serve to recall many a delightful 

book or favorite, half-forgotten character. We regret to note, 
however, that some important omissions have been made. We fail 
to find Katherine of Aragon, who figured so prominently in Skakes- 
peare’s Henry VIII., and Mary Stuart, the subject of so many 
historical romances. Another royal lady, Zenobia, Queen of Pal- 
myra, whom many have become acquainted with in W. Ware’s 
novel of that name, and Cardinal Wiseman’s Fabiola are also ex- 
cluded from this romantic gathering. René Bazin’s and Robert 

Hugh Benson’s characters have likewise been slighted, though 

surely they have sufficiently impressed themselves on the modern 

mind to gain recognition. But oversights of this nature must 
be pardoned in view of the wealth of information comprised in the 
present volume. 


OUTLINES OF THE WORLD’S LITERATURE. By’ Harold 

Binns. St. Louis: B. Herder. $2.25 net. 

Mr. Binns has attempted for the first time in English to provide 
students with a single-volume epitome of all the principal literatures 
of the world. Most of his book has been allotted to Greek and 
Latin authors, and to the five chief literatures of modern Europe: 
English, French, German, Italian, and Spanish. Textbooks of this 
type are most unsatisfactory to the general reader, as they are 
obliged to omit many important names, and to treat rather super- 
ficially the life and works even of the greatest masters of literature. 
Still in the hands of a competent teacher, the present volume can be 
made very helpful. 


THE SPIRIT OF CARDINAL NEWMAN. With a preface by C. 
C. Martindale, S.J. 

THE SPIRIT OF FATHER FABER. With a preface by Wilfrid 
Meynell. New York: Benziger Brothers. 50 cents net. 
These companion volumes of The Spiritual Classics of English 


Devotional Literature present, in substance, the writings and con- 
sequently the spirit of two men of different gifts and temperament, 
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both sons of the Church by adoption, and both great warriors in 
her cause. 

Turning to the first of these volumes, we are struck by the 
marvelous versatility of a mind which could write with force and 
attractiveness on so many and such varied subjects. The style, 
searching, masterful, and pure, is at once an exercise and a relief 
to the mind surfeited with the literary extravagances of the day. 
But it is not merely to synthesize the thought of the great English 
Cardinal that these selections have been made, but to incite the 
reader to further investigation of his works, to arouse his interest 
in the character and life of their author. 


As to the gentler Father Faber, his spirit, too, dignified, poet- 
ical, and quiet, reveals itself in the little volume we have in hand. 
There is much of Fenélon’s saneness and sweetness in his spiritual 
counsels; of his penetration, too, in detecting human frailties under 
the mask of spirituality. 

Though chosen from various portions of their writings, the 
selections are comprehensive and coherent. We can list but one 
objection; the omission to indicate the source from which they 
have been drawn. We regret to find none of Faber’s poems in- 
cluded, for surely they are essential in grasping his spirit. The 
editor has been more generous in the case of Newman, giving us 
several of his most beautiful religious lyrics, and closing with 
The Dream of Gerontius. 


INDEX TO THE WORKS OF JOHN HENRY CARDINAL NEW- 
MAN. By Joseph Rickaby, S.J. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $1.75 net. 


Father Rickaby writes in his preface: “I claim that this Index 
be tried by these three questions: ‘Did Newman say this?’ ‘Did he 
ever unsay it, and if so where?’ ‘Are there any notable sayings 
of his not brought into due prominence?’ ”’ The volume is not a con- 
cordance or onomasticon, but a safe guide to Newman’s thought, 
in its changes and its final development. In his last days the Car- 
dinal republished some of his Anglican works, with notes not infre- 
quently opposed to the text. The chief retractations have been in- 
dicated in the Index by a phrase familiar to readers of St. Thomas, 
sed contra. We noticed some omissions, but such a book could 
only be perfected by use. It has been for the compiler a labor of 
love. 
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THE WOLF OF GUBBIO. By Josephine Preston Peabody (Mrs. 
Lionel Marks). Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.10 net. 


In the mass of literature that has been inspired of late years 
by the “ Little Poor Man of Assisi,” there is little that has retained 
‘the true Franciscan spirit, or the flavor of medizvalism. This com- 
plaint cannot be urged against The Wolf of Gubbio. Its author has 
given us the real Francis, filled with the divine intoxication of 
charity, the simplicity and the lyric gladness of the child. The 
remaining characters of the play are quite as genuine—not modern 
men and women tricked up in the garments of yesterday, but the 
real quarrelsome, whole-hearted, faith-led people of the Middle 
Ages, set in the proper atmosphere of belief and wonder. 

The greater part of the action takes place in the little Umbrian 
town of Gubbio. Here St. Francis comes to celebrate Christmas 
Eve with its inhabitants, and here like his blessed Master, Who 
would not quench the smoking flax nor bend the broken reed, he 
cures and binds, with the infinite tact of charity, the ugly wounds 
of human avarice and pride, and leads his brothers one and all to 
the vision of the manger. 

Two stories, inter-related, and very simple in theme, form the 
plot—the conversion by St. Francis of “Brother Wolf,” who in 
times past preyed on the inhabitants of Gubbio, and the finding of 
a lost babe who is to be Christ-Child of the blessed scene about to 
be enacted. 

The Saint’s welcome to the townsfolk, the baker, the potter, the 
furrier, the dyer, with their wives and daughters, to ‘“ Brother 
Thieves,” and “ Brother Louis, from sweet France,” as they gather 
to the holy place seems to come straight across the years to us from 
the lips of “ J/ Santo.” 


Welcome, beloved! Welcome ye 
All met in one glad company; 

Each one a singing and a light 

To praise the holy night !— 

Like little sorry stars we are, 

And dim and small and late and far, 
That follow the one Star. 


Mrs. Marks has given us a play that shows intimate knowledge 
of, and thorough sympathy with, her subject, a play that has caught 
the warmth of the Christmas spirit and the evangelical simplicity of 


God’s Little Poor Man. 
VOL. C.—26 
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THE LOST BOY. By Henry Van Dyke. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 50 cents net. 


Henry Van Dyke has written another of his Christmas stories, 
taking as his theme this time the losing of the Child Jesus in Jeru- 
salem. It is beautifully written, but the fact of our Lord’s Divinity 
seems to be utterly lost sight of. 


‘THE Mount Carmel Guild, Buffalo, New York, has issued, as in 

former years, a Catholic Calendar for 1915. Quotations drawn 
chiefly from Catholic sources, and expressing as far as possible the 
spirit of the season or of the special feast, have been fitted to each 
day of the year. Each month is prefaced or brought to its conclu- 
sion by a poem. The attractive appearance of the Calendar will 
recommend it as a suitable gift for the Christmas season. The price 
of the Calendar is fifty cents, ten cents additional for mailing, the 
proceeds to be used for charity. 


SPLENDID reproduction of a painting by Kaufman of our 
Holy Father Pope Benedict XV. has been issued by Benziger 
Brothers. The price is fifty cents. 


4 io America Press has published a timely pamphlet entitled 

Justice to Mexico. It includes the review of the attitude of 
the United States towards Mexico, which appeared in the Columbiad 
for October, and two editorials from America, entitled An Appeal 
for the Persecuted and Shameless Brutality. The pamphlet sells 
for five cents a copy, and three dollars per hundred. 


WE have read with great pleasure the Centenary Number of the 

Downside Review, edited by the Abbot of Downside. 
The volume contains a brief account of the history of Downside for 
the past one hundred years, a sketch of the controversy with Bishop 
Baines, a record of the Australian mission, and short notices of 
the buildings at Downside, its library, its martyrs, and its distin- 
guished alumni. A number of excellent portraits complete the 
volume. 











Foreign Periodicals. 


Samuel Butler of “ Erewhon.” By Canon William Barry. 
Now that Natural Selection is admitted to be no sufficient ex- 
planation of the diversity of animal species, and the most widely- 
read of English journals announces the discourse by Professor Wil- 
liam Bateson at the recent Australian meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation under the ominous title Darwin Dropped, it may not be out 
of place to recall a man who opposed “ Charles Darwinism ” when 
it was held to be the last word of science, and who “ dared to think 
himself,” in his own presumptuous words, “a match for the most 
powerful literary and scientific coterie that England has ever 
known.” 

Samuel Butler was born in 1835 and died in 1902. Born and 
bred in a rectory, he described such life with pitiless realism in his 
novel, The Way of all Flesh. Refusing to become a clergyman, 
he made money for four years and a half as a sheep farmer in 
New Zealand, and here, in 1862, was published his first work, a 
dialogue on Darwin’s book. A skit in 1863, Darwin Among the 
Machines, gives the germ of “ Erewhon,” published in 1872. The 
argument of this volume is, roughly, to the effect that “if mechan- 
ism without a directing principle to make or guide it, could produce 
the almost innumerable species which we now see spread over the 
face of the earth, as in sky and ocean, no reason could be suggested 
why machines should not, by and by, govern mankind.” The people 
of Erewhon (read Nowhere), as a logical consequence, put their 
machines to death. 

Butler took his stand with Paley on the argument from the 
design manifest in the structure and function of living beings, “ and 
he maintained, as a matter of history, that the credit attaching to 
a theory of evolution should be given to Buffon, Erasmus, Darwin, 
and Lamarck.” “He tracked, through the various editions of the 
Origin of Species, changes in text, concessions to his arguments in 
favor of Lamarck, and silent (that is to say, unnotified) admissions, 
from which he drew a heavy indictment against the author’s 
candor.” Butler’s own explanation, that modifications are due to 
long, inherited habit, that is, to unconscious memory, if not the true 
explanation, was, at least, then, original, and transferred the problem 
“ from the outside of life where Darwin had given it up, to the very 
core of substance and the springs of action.” 

Butler’s other achievements (he himself enumerates seventeen) 
include notable appearances as a painter, musician, writer of ro- 
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mance, Homeric scholar, and essayist. In the field of religion, he 
was openly anti-Christian, “a Voltairian born out of due time;” he 
maintained that the Odyssey was written by a woman, probably 
the Princess Nausicaa; in music he endeavored to copy Handel. 
He “ anticipated, ironically, the Elmira system of treating criminals 
for disease, and the Galton doctrine of eugenics,” and as a satirist 
he bitterly rebuked our false conventions. In spite of patent per- 
versities, he is “‘a great English writer, known to few while he 
lived, but now, like the melancholy Burton, ‘to fewer still un- 
known.’ ”’—The Dublin Review, October. 


“ Religio Medici” and Mr. G. K. Chesterton. By Lewis Watt. 
Mr. Chesterton “ is as much a child of his times as Sir Thomas 
Browne.” But “ the party-system and the Reforna Acts have made 
him a democrat, as the excesses of the Puritans made Sir Thomas 
an aristocrat.”” Unlike the Medicus, Mr. Chesterton “has all the 
passionate attachment to clear-cut dogma, all the dislike of misty 
margins in thought, all the insistence that “ what is true is true,” of 
a Grand Inquisitor. He would have made an excellent understudy 
for Torquemada. He might not have “looked the part,” but he 
would have played it to perfection.” Both Chesterton and Sir 
Thomas Browne look with cheerful optimism on the cosmos. Both 
are Anglicans, but both “ conscious of the attractions of a greater 
church set on a hill.” Both are mystics in that “they know there 
is something more in the cosmos than meets the eye.” Mr. Chester- 
ton wisely fears the abuse of reason, but Sir Thomas was ready to 
believe anything, even in defiance of reason. Both, though with 
different methods, have tried to give us their answer to the Riddle 
of the Universe. Both write in a crisp and sparkling style, but the 
earlier is the more dignified; “he is, in a word, Chestertonian but 
not Gilbertian.”—The Month, November. 


The Dublin Review (October): W. H. Mallock summarizes 
Catholic Democracy, Individualism, and Socialism, by Father Day, 
S.J., and praises the author’s qualifications for his task and his 
fairness towards opposing views. Hilaire Belloc describes The 





Modern French Temper as excessively “ objective.” It ‘insists 
“ upon the mathematical in abstract, upon the physical in concrete, 
learning. It accounts for the peculiar method, certain, logical, 
somewhat arid, running throughout the modern intense apologetic 
for religion in France; the somewhat older-fashioned, but equally 
intense defence of pure skepticism. It accounts for the excesses of 
realism in literature,” for the deliberately calculated policy of colon- 
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jal expansion and European restraint, “for the absence of speculative 
commercial adventure, and for the presence of more regular invest- 
ment—particularly in foreign loans.” “ Enthusiasm is held in 
check,” and the marvelous so suspected that it is more than un- 
welcome even when proved to be true. This temper has, in military 
affairs, discountenanced and excluded fine uniforms, the artificial 
attitudes of parade, exact alignments, the regimental feeling; it 
accepts initial defeat with indifference, and thinks retirement as 
much a part of the general plan as the subsequent advance. In 
public life it leads to printing about public men those criticisms 
which in other countries men only dare to speak. All nations are 
badly ruled, but only the French know it. 


The Church Quarterly Review (October): In Nature Miracles 
and the Virgin Birth, the Rev. Arthur C. Headlam replies to Dr. 
Sanday’s letter in the Kikuyu affair. Sir Frederic Kenyon 
expresses disappointment over Von Soden’s Edition of the New 
Testament, and over Professor A. C. Clark’s attempts to determine 
the number of letters in a unit line of the original Biblical manu- 
scripts. Rev. C. R. Norcock reviews the life and work of St. 
Gaudentius of Brescia, prominent in ecclesiastical affairs between 
A. D. 404 and 410, a respected scholar, a famous preacher, a revered 
prelate, and a loyal friend of St. Chrysostom, St. Ambrose, and St. 
Augustine. F. B. Jevons devotes a long article to Sir James 
Frazer’s Golden Bough, showing how the latter uses as facts mere 
hypotheses, and, what is worse, hypotheses which in other parts of 
this voluminous work he himself declares worthless. 











The Tablet (October 31): Tributes to Cardinal Gasparri and 
to the late Monsignor Benson and Reverend Mother Janet Stuart 
form the longer articles. Apropos of Dr. J. G. Vance’s critical 
study of Roger Bacon’s work in the October Dublin Review, W. H. 
K. is “ disposed to regard the learned Dublin reviewer as an uncon- 
scious advocatus diaboli.” One of the “ damning counts ” against 
Bacon is his Speculum Astronomia, but Bacon’s authorship of this 
work is extremely doubtful, as even Pere Mandonnet, O.P., admits, 
and Mr. A. J. Rahilly, among others, is inclined to attribute it 
rather to Albertus Magnus. Further, to say that Bacon’s Com- 
pendium Studii Philosophie contains “a violent and indiscriminate 
attack on everybody and everything,” is to forget that its pages 
contain a handsome tribute to Grosseteste and other scholars; while 
the denunciations of the Roman Curia which it also contains, are 
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explained by the fact that Bacon attributes them, “ not to any evil 
activity on the part of the Popes, but to the unhappily prolonged 
vacancies in the Holy See, and the undue interference of imperial 
politicians.” Finally, Bacon severely blamed the insufficient Scrip- 
tural studies of his day, while Dr. Vance points in answer to a long 
list of commentaries from that period on nearly all the books of the 
Old and New Testaments. But, W. H. K. asks, what about the 
relative importance attached to the study of the Bible and that of 
scholastic divinity and philosophy? Of the twenty-one volumes of 
Albertus Magnus and the eighteen of St. Thomas, only four volumes 
by each author are Scriptural commentaries; and neither of these 
masters, nor any one of their contemporaries, was as competent in 
the latter field as in philosophy and theology. Much has been done 
since Trent, but would that Bacon’s warning had been heard in his 
own day, that the reforms which he cried aloud for had been intro- 
duced, and thus unfortunate schisms and heresies been prevented. 


The Irish Ecclesiastical Record (November): John Howley 
presents a first paper on Mystical Experience and Quietism. He 
does not discuss those authors who look askance on less discursive 
types of prayer, and who hold that mystical experience is something 
utterly extraordinary, a Divine favor to which it would be most 
rash and presumptuous to pretend, which it would be dangerous to 
desire. But he criticizes the Quietist view, wherein the enjoyment 
of mystical experience depends merely on a suitable ascetic régime, 
and is the automatic result of the removal of psychic obstacles. 
According to this view, there would be no essential difference be- 
tween Plotinus and St. John of the Cross. It is true that all mystics 
agree upon the necessity of a moral preparation, the subduing of 
the passions, the solidifying of the will; upon an intellectual prepar- 
ation, the ceasing of discursive thought, the subduing of images, 
sensations, emotions, the sense of self. But the Quietists wrongly 
assume that the Divine is a latent factor of consciousness, potentially 
visible, and really only the indeterminate concept of Being reached 
by abstraction; they rashly produce psychic inactivity, and thus 
leave the way open for accidents, often scandalous, sometimes 
abominable; they make contemplation too easy, they would teach 
what St. Teresa found difficult, to all; they fail in humility, think- 
ing that they of themselves have reached the Divine. And thus 
Buddhist and Sufi, Illuminati and Quietist, are seen to be distinct 
in attitude and method from the orthodox Catholic mystic. 
The Rev. E. Boyd Barrett, S.J., presents some practical methods of 
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training the will; and he notes that for this end the more useless 
and trivial the external exercise practised, the better. ‘The exer- 
cise should be solely and wholly undertaken as a will exercise...... 
The moment the utilitarian element enters in, the will element 
diminishes—at least, so it was found from experience.” Rev. 
Father Alfred, O.S.F.C., writes of Richlieu and His Times, review- 
ing the Cardinal’s activities as a statesman, churchman, patron of 
arts and letters, and his relations with the Capuchin, Pére Joseph, 
popularly known as “the grey Cardinal.” 





Le Correspondant (October 25): Monsignor Batiffol sum- 
marizes the laws which should govern war, as laid down by St. 
Augustine and St. Thomas, and their commentators, Victoria and 
Suarez. All agree that war may be both just and necessary; and 
for a just war they require that it shall be declared by a competent 
public authority, for a just cause, and with a right intention. Wars 
for the mere purpose of glory, or of vengeance, of economic 
advantages, or extension of territory, are utterly unjust. Only 
such acts are allowed as are necessary to achieve the end, therefore 
the murder of non-combatants, the destruction of objects of art, 
and the like are immoral. Clerics may not, ordinarily, fight, but 
they may preach a just war, and may accompany the troops to 
render spiritual aid. Many other principles are laid down by these 
writers, so that M. Pillet, of the University of Paris, is forced to 
admit that these theologians, and not Grotius, were the real founders 
of international law. An anonymous writer presents evidence 
to show that public spirit in Switzerland is favoring France, for 
fear of losing national independence in the event of German victory. 
He also gives extensive information as to the business situation 
in England and in Germany. 





Revue du Clergé Frangais (October): E. Vacandard relates 
some of the miracles wrought by St. Genevieve, her prayers for the 
protection of Paris on the advent of Attila, her intercession for 
mercy with Childeric, and the story of her death, January 3d, about 
the year 500. L. Venard reviews two works on St. Luke’s 
writings: the one treating of St. Paul’s sermon on the Areopagus, 
the composition and historic value of the Acts of the Apostles, by 
E. Norden; and another by Theodore Zahn, treating of the tradition 
concerning St. Luke and his writings, the sources and date of the 
third Gospel. 
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Recent Events. 


Our readers. will find on a subsequent page 

The War. a communication from a champion of the 

German cause, in which he administers to 

the writer of the Notes in the October number of THE CaTHOoLic 

Wor tp what he looks upon as a well-deserved castigation. Most 

of the statements to which he refers, he characterizes as either false 

or nonsensical, as misrepresentations or irrelevant. One of the 

paragraphs is declared to be a tissue of falsehood, nonsense, and 
misrepresentation. 

From the tone of his communication, the writer of the Notes 
concludes that our correspondent does not expect a reply, and that 
he looks for absolute submission. So far as he himself is concerned, 
the writer of the Notes would be content to leave the case as it 
stands to the judgment of every well-informed reader, since he has 
neither the intention nor the desire to enter into controversy. 

The communication, however, affords a welcome opportunity 
to go somewhat more into detail in defence of the position taken by 
the writer, and he will make some, at least, of the assertions of 
our correspondent his starting point. From the nature of the 
case, the Notes have never made any claim to give an exhaustive 
treatment of the subjects upon which they touch, the field which 
they cover being too wide for such an effort. Although there are 
many points worthy of note in the progress of the war, its origin 
is the all-important point, especially the question at whose 
door the guilt is to be laid. In comparison with this, even success 
is a minor point; for, unfortunately, in this world success is no 
criterion of right, otherwise so much evil would not exist. The 
events, therefore, of the fortnight immediately preceding the war 
are of all-important moment, and a correct knowledge of them is 
absolutely necessary for the formation of a sound judgment. 

These events, indeed, cannot themselves be fully understood 
without a knowledge of all that intervened between the 
Franco-German War of 1870-71 and the present. It would be 
well, indeed, to go further back and trace the history of Prussia and 
of the Hohenzollern House from the time of Frederick the Great. 
From such a study it would be seen that the present situation is 
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but the logical outcome of principles and causes which have been 
at work during the whole period. But an extensive review of that 
kind is altogether beyond the scope of these Notes. The publica- 
tion of the White Books of Germany and Great Britain, the Orange 
Book of Russia, and the Gray Book of Belgium gives a more than 
usually good opportunity to learn the diplomatic proceedings which 
have had such a fateful issue, and it is upon these that the writer 
is content to rest his case. 

The first statement in the October Notes which our corre- 
spondent pronounces to be false is that “ no reader of [the ultimatum 
sent by Austria-Hungary to Servia] can fail to see that the author 
of this note must have had in view the waging of war at least 
with Servia, for no state wishing to retain its independent existence 
could have yielded to its demands.” That our readers may judge 
for themselves how fully justified was the writer’s statement, noth- 
ing more is needed than the perusal of this document, and although 
it takes up a great deal of space, we print it in full, particularly 
since by the admission of all it is to the presentation of this note that 
the subsequent events are due. The note was addressed on the 
twenty-third of July by the Austro-Hungarian Government to the 
Servian Government, through the medium of the Austro-Hungarian 
Minister in Belgrade. The following are its terms: 


On the 31st of March, 1909, the Servian Minister in Vienna, on the in- 
structions of the Servian Government made the following declaration to the 
Imperial and Royal Government: 

“Servia recognizes that the fait accompli regarding Bosnia has not affected 
her rights, and consequently she will conform to the decisions that the 
Powers may take in conformity with Article 25 of the Treaty of Berlin. 
In deference to the advice of the Great Powers, Servia undertakes to renounce 
from now onwards the attitude of protest and opposition which she has 
adopted with regard to the annexation last autumn. He undertakes, more- 
over, to modify the direction of her policy with regard to Austria-Hungary, 
and to live in future on good neighborly terms with the latter.” 

The history of recent years, and in particular the painful events of the 
28th June last, have shown the existence of a subversive movement with the ob- 
ject of detaching a part of the territories of Austria-Hungary from the mon- 
archy. The movement, which had ‘its birth under the eye of the Servian 
Government, has gone so far as to make itself manifest on both sides of the 
Servian frontier in the shape of acts of terrorism and a series of outrages 
and murders. 

Far from carrying out the formal undertakings contained in the declaration 
of the 31st March, 1909, the Royal Servian Government has done nothing 
to repress these movements. It has permitted the criminal machinations of va- 
rious societies and associations directed against the monarchy, and has tolerated 
unrestrained language on the part of the press, the glorification of the peérpe- 
trators of outrages, and the participation of officers and functionaries in sub- 
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versive agitation. It has permitted an unwholesome propaganda in public in- 
struction. In short, it has permitted all manifestations of a nature to incite the 
Servian population to hatred of the monarchy and contempt of its institutions. 

This culpable tolerance of the Royal Servian Government had not ceased at 
the moment when the events of the 28th June last proved its fatal consequences 
to the whole world. 

It results from the depositions and confessions of the criminal perpetrators 
of the outrage of the 28th June that the Sarajévo assassinations were planned 
in Belgrade, that the arms and explosives with which the murderers were 
provided had been given to them by Servian officers and functionaries be- 
longing to the Narodna Odbrana, and finally, that the passage into Bosnia 


‘ of the criminals and their arms was organized and effected by the chiefs 


of the Servian frontier service. 

The above-mentioned results of the magisterial investigation do not permit 
the Austro-Hungarian Government to pursue any longer the attitude of ex- 
pectant forbearance which it has maintained for years in face of the machina- 
tions hatched in Belgrade, and thence propagated in the territories of the 
monarchy. The results, on the contrary, impose on it the duty of putting an end 
to the intrigues which form a perpetual menace to the tranquillity of the mon- 
archy. 

To achieve this end the Imperial and Royal Government sees itself compelled 
to demand from the Royal Servian Government a formal assurance that it 
condemns this dangerous propaganda against the monarchy; in other words, 
the whole series of tendencies, the ultimate aim of which is to detach from 
the monarchy territories belonging to it, and that it undertakes to suppress 
by every means this criminal and terrorist propaganda. 

In order to give a formal character to this undertaking the Royal Servian 
Government shall publish on the front page of its Official Journal of the 26th 
June (13th July) the following declaration: 

“The Royal Government of Servia condemns the propaganda directed 
against Austria~-Hungary—i. e., the general tendency of which the final aim is to 
detach from the Austro-Hungarian monarchy territories belonging to it, and it 
sincerely deplores the fatal consequences of these criminal proceedings. 

“The Royal Government regrets that Servian officers and functionaries par- 
ticipated in the above-mentioned propaganda, and thus compromised the good 
neighborly relations to which the Royal Government was solemnly pledged by its 
declaration of the 31st March, 1909. 

“The Royal Government, which disapproves and repudiates all idea of in- 
terfering or attempting to interfere with the destinies of the inhabitants of any 
part whatsoever of Austria-Hungary, considers it its duty formally to warn 
officers and functionaries, and the whole population of the kingdom, that hence- 
forward it will proceed with the utmost vigor against persons who may be 
guilty of such machinations, which it will use all its efforts to anticipate and 
suppress.” 

This declaration shall simultaneously be communicated to the royal army as 
an order of the day by his Majesty the King, and shall be published in the 
Official Bulletin of the army. 

The Royal Servian Government further undertakes: 

1. To suppress any publication which incites to hatred and contempt of the 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy and the general tendency of which is directed 
against its territorial integrity; 

_ 2 To dissolve immediately the society styled Narodna Odbrana, to confiscate 
all its means of propaganda, and to proceed in the same manner against other 
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societies and their branches in Servia which engage in propaganda against 
the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. The Royal Government shall take the neces- 
sary measures to prevent the societies dissolved from continuing their activity 
under another name and form; 

3. To eliminate without delay from public instruction in Servia, both as re- 
gards the teaching body and also as regards the methods of instruction, every- 
thing that serves, or might serve, to foment the propaganda against Austria- 
Hungary ; 

4. To remove from the military service, and from the administration in 
general, all officers and functionaries guilty of propaganda against the Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy, whose names and deeds the Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
ment reserves to itself the right of communicating to the Royal Government; 

5. To accept the collaboration in Servia of representatives of the Austro- 
Hungarian Government in the suppression of the subversive movement directed 
against the territorial integrity of the monarchy; 

6. To take judicial proceedings against accessories to the plot of the 28th 
June who are on Servian territory. Delegates of the Austro-Hungarian Gov- 
ernment will take part in the investigation relating thereto; 

7. To proceed without delay to the arrest of Major Voija Tankositch and 
of the individual named Milan Ciganovitch, a Servian State employe, who 
have been compromised by the results of the magisterial inquiry at Sarajévo; 

8. To prevent by effective measures the codperation of the Servian authori- 
ties in the illicit traffic in arms and explosives across the frontier, to dismiss 
and punish severely the officials of the frontier service at Schabatz and Loznica 
guilty of having assisted the perpetrators of the Sarajévo crime by facilitating 
their passage across the frontier; 

9. To furnish the Imperial and Royal Government with explanations re- 
garding the unjustifiable utterances of high Servian officials, both in Servia and 
abroad, who, notwithstanding their official position, did not hesitate after the 
crime of the 28th June to express themselves in interviews in terms of hostility 
to the Austro-Hungarian Government; and finally, 

10. To notify the Imperial and Royal Government without delay of the 
execution of the measures comprised under the preceding heads. 

The Austro-Hungarian Government expects the reply of the Royal Gov- 
ernment at the latest by 6 o’clock on Saturday evening, the 25th July. 


To this note there was appended the following: 


ANNEX. 


The criminal inquiry opened by the Court of Sarajévo against Gavrilo 
Princip and his accessories in and before the act of assassination committed 
by them on the 28th June last, has up to the present led to the following con- 
clusions : 

1. The plot, having as its object the assassination of the Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand at the time of his visit to Sarajévo, was formed at Belgrade by 
Gavrilo Princip, Nedeljko Cabrinovic, one Milan Ciganovic, and Trifko Grabez, 
with the assistance of Commander Voija Tankosic. 

2. The six bombs and the four Browning pistols and ammunition with 
which the guilty parties committed the act were delivered to Princip, Cabrinovic, 
and Grabez, by the man Milan Ciganovic and Commander Voija Tankosic at 
Belgrade. 

3. The bombs are hand-grenades, coming from the arms depot of the 
Servian army at Kragujevac. 
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4. In order to insure the success of the act, Ciganovic taught Princip, 
Cabrinovic, and Grabez how to use the bombs, and gave lessons in firing 
Browning pistols to Princip and Grabez in a forest near the shooting ground 
at Topschider. 

5. To enable Princip, Cabrinovic, and Grabez to cross the frontier of 
Bosnia-Herzegovina and smuggle in their contraband of arms secretly, a secret 
system of transport was organized by Ciganovic. 

By this arrangement the introduction into Bosnia-Herzegovina of criminals 
and their arms was affected by the officials controlling the frontiers at Chabac 
(Rade Popovic) and Loznica, as well as by the customs officer Rudivoj Grbic 
of Loznica, with the assistance of various individuals. 


The indictment of Servia prefixed to the demands seems indeed 
formidable, and believers in the Austro-Hungarian Government will 
think they find a justification for its demands upon Servia. But 
those who are more familiar with the methods of that government, 
especially those who have followed the proceedings in the Agram 
and Friedjung trials, will hesitate before they accept the Austro- 
Hungarian version of the facts.. The Serbs, whether in the 
dominions of Austria-Hungary or of Servia itself, had indeed no 
love for Austria-Hungary, nor is it hard to see why such was the 
case. Within the last few years, Austria-Hungary has left nothing 
undone to thwart and harass Servia and the Serbs. By the an- 
nexation of Bosnia, the natural desire for union between the Serbs 
in Servia and in the province of Bosnia was frustrated, and the 
desired outlet of Servia to a seaport on the Adriatic was rendered 
impossible. When, during the first Balkan War, Servia had won 
from the Turks the long desired outlet in Albania, Austria~Hun- 
gary intervened and forced her to relinquish the territory which she 
had conquered, and insisted on the formation of that state as a 
barrier between Servia and her legitimate aspirations, for the loss 
of which the concession of a right of way to the sea through Albania 
was no adequate compensation. It has now been proved that it 
was Austria-Hungary that incited Bulgaria to make the attempt to 
strip Servia of her gains in the first Balkan War. Hence, it is 
easy to recognize that Serbs and Servians smarted under the sense of 
manifold injuries, and may have shown their feelings in ways not 
very agreeable to the Austro-Hungarian Government. 

But, even if the Austro-Hungarian version of the facts were 
accepted, no one who considers the nature of these demands, 
can look upon them as otherwise than impudent and insolent, and of 
such a character that no state with a proper regard for its inde- 
pendent existence could construe into anything less than a casus 
belli. 
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The particular demand referred to by our correspondent, that 
Austro-Hungarian representatives should take part in the investi- 
gations, involved a violation of the Servian Constitution and of 
the law of criminal procedure. In fact, even the German press, 
including the mouthpieces of the Chauvinists, upon the appearance 
of the note, expressed surprise at the lengths to which Austria- 
Hungary had gone, and (not being itself fully informed as to what 
was going on behind the scenes) was indignant that Berlin had 
not been asked advice, and had not received full details of the 
Austrian demands. 

And although our correspondent seems to think it self-evident 
and unquestionable that the Austro-Hungarian note made reason- © 
able demands, this view is not that of the German Foreign Secre- 
tary, who admitted to the Councillor of the English Embassy at 
Berlin, before the Servian reply was given, that ‘‘ Servia could not 
swallow certain of the Austro-Hungarian demands;” and that 
“the note left very much to be desired as a diplomatic document ” 
(see British White Book, No. 18). Italy, moreover, the third 
partner in the Triple Alliance, refused to take part with her Allies, 
because the war was so clearly a war of aggression; and neither 
Germany nor Austria-Hungary has ventured to deny the justice of 
Italy’s contention. How any fair-minded man can think, after 
reading for himself the demands of Austria, that they were made 
with any other object than to provoke Servia to war, makes the 
writer wonder at the dullness of the human mind. And the wonder 
increases when the circumstances under which the note was pre- 
sented are borne in mind. It was to be answered within forty-eight 
hours, and, although both Russia and England requested an ex- 
tension of the time, the request was peremptorily refused. The 
abject and almost complete acceptance of the terms was declared 
by Austria to be unsatisfactory, and at once military action was 
taken by the bombardment of Belgrade. Enough has been said 
to vindicate the writer’s first statement. 

The second statement with which fault is found, is that it was 
after consultation with Russia that Servia yielded. This our cor- 
respondent pronounces to be nonsense. (The reason for the denial 
which our correspondent offers of this assertion has been read over 
several times by the writer, and he has to confess that he can make 
no sense out of it.) He stated in the October Notes “ Servia yielded 
an almost complete compliance, and this is the important point to be 
noticed—it was after consultation with Russia that she thus 
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yielded.” Now this is far from nonsense; it is a fact upon which 
the whole argument with regard to Russia being the aggressor must 
turn. If Russia had wished for war, the presentation of the Austro- 
Hungarian note would have given her the very best of justifications. 
The Austro-Hungarian Government knew that any attack upon 
Servian independence by Austria-Hungary would be an attack on 
Russia. This express declaration was made to her by the Russian 
Foreign Secretary during the Balkan War. If, then, Russia had 
been eager for war the ultimatum to Servia would have given her 
the desired opportunity. That Russia did actually advise Servia 
to give the reply she did, proves that Russia did not wish to 
accept Austria’s challenge to a conflict, and that Austria was trying 
either to force war upon Russia, or to make her endure a humiliation 
which would have deprived her of all prestige with the Balkan 
States, and in fact with all the Slav races. In fact, as subsequent 
negotiations proved Russia did not wholly approve of the Servian 
agitation against Austria-Hungary, and was willing that the Dual 
Monarchy should inflict a suitable punishment upon Servia, pro- 
vided only the independence of the latter should be guaranteed— 
a guarantee, however, which Austria-Hungary refused to give. 

As to the statement about the dates of Russian mobilization, 
of which our correspondent complains, it may be well to specify the 
sequence of events up to the German declaration of war on Rus- 
sia. The Austro-Hungarian note was presented at Belgrade on the 
twenty-third of July; the Servian answer was given on the twenty- 
fifth, and was declared at once unsatisfactory, and relations were 
broken off on that day. A partial mobilization of the Austro- 
Hungarian army was ordered on the twenty-sixth, and on the 
twenty-eighth Austria-Hungary declared war on Servia and began 
operations immediately. It was on the next day, the twenty-ninth, 
that the order was given for the partial mobilization of Russian 
troops after Austria-Hungary had taken military action against 
Servia, but this mobilization was confined to the borders of Austria- 
Hungary. 

It was not until late in the evening of the thirty-first of July 
that the order for the general mobilization of the Russian army 
was given. This general mobilization Russia declared was forced 
upon her because of the German preparations, and these, as the 
event has proved, were very thorough. It must, however, be 
admitted that no mobilization of Germany’s forces had yet taken 
place. It was on that day, however, that Germany declared the 
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existence of a state of war throughout the empire, while on the 
first of August she demanded of Russia that her troops should be 
demobilized; a demand to which Russia by her silence refused 
compliance. What foundation there is for the statement of the 
German White Book, to which our correspondent refers, that 
Russia had begun to mass troops on the border of East Prussia on 
the twenty-ninth of July, the writer is in ignorance. 

Enough has been said upon our correspondent’s criticisms to 
show that the paragraph in question is by no means a “ tissue of 
falsehood, nonsense, and misrepresentation.” Time and space are 
not sufficient to rebut his other accusations. Mention, however, 
must be made of his preposterous assertion that Germany was not 
bound by Prussia’s treaty to guarantee the neutrality of Belgium. 
The writer will conclude by calling attention to the following 
statement: “ In the next paragraph he describes how Sir E. Grey 
made a proposal for an impossible conference, and then blames 
Germany for his failure to achieve the impossible.” The proposal 
thus airily declared to be impossible was one made by a statesman 
of world-wide reputation, and accepted not merely by France but 
by Italy, one of the members of the Triple Alliance. Russia also 
acquiesced in the proposal. The only reason why it proved im- 
possible was the refusal of Germany. 

The writer of these notes has sought from the very beginning 
to be entirely objective, and to base his survey and his conclusions 
on a very detailed and far-reaching study of the evidences. Upon 
the official documents of all the Governments concerned, and au- 
thoritative reports, he is willing to rest his case. 


The communication, referred to by the writer of Recent Events, 


is as follows: 
October 31, 1914. 
Epitor CaTHOLIc Wor: 

Being greatly disappointed and sorely grieved by the article on the European 
war, contained in the October issue of THE CaTHoLic Wortp, I submit the fol- 
lowing criticism of that article: 

The first paragraph is perhaps the only one that does not disclose an un- 
warranted prejudice. After reading the second paragraph, we already know 
what to expect from the writer of Recent Events. In speaking of the methods 
that have been adopted, he makes a list of some of the pet accusations which 
the unscrupulous portion of the English press has made against Germany, and 
which time and again have been shown to be either unfounded or else justifiable _ 
under the circumstances. Although this paragraph breathes the essence of the 
writer’s prejudice, and, as regards those who have confidence in the conscientious 
scholarship of the contributors to THE CATHOLIC Wor ~D, is well calculated to 
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arouse a hostile attitude towards Germany, and to incline the reader to accept 
as true the misstatements of the author and to follow him trustfully to his 
illogical conclusions, yet, as it is merely introductory to his main thesis, we 
pass on to the third paragraph. 

This paragraph is made up substantially of the following statements: 

1. Servia could not yield to Austria’s demands without sacrificing her 
independent existence. 

2. The fact that consultation with Russia resulted in a partial compliance 
on the part of Servia, “disposes of the contention” that Russia was the 
aggressor. 

3. The German official account admits that the note to Servia was aimed 
at Russia. 


4. Russia did not mobilize until Austria had rejected the Servian note. 


5. Russia mobilized her troops only on the borders of Austria-Hungary. 

Upon these premises the author bases his conclusion that “there is no 
evidence that Russia took the aggressive.” Now, it is submitted that the only 
way of coming logically to the conclusion that “there is no evidence,” would be 
to consider everything that had been brought forward and claimed as evidence; 
for it is clear that if only a portion of the testimony is considered, there is 
always the possibility that there might be some evidence in the unconsidered 
portion. But even a partially informed person knows that these five state- 
ments do not contain the whole case against Russia. Evidence of the most 
vital importance is contained in the diplomatic interchanges between Russia 
and Germany during the last days of August. If the author had no time or 
space for the consideration of these events, he should have refrained from the 
drawing the conclusion that “there is no evidence.” 

The statements themselves are misleading. Statement No. 1 is false. 
Before committing himself to such a sweeping statement, the author should 
have indicated what basis he had for it. If he had in mind the demand that 
Austro-Hungarian representatives be permitted to take part in the investiga- 
tions, I do not see how he can be fair-minded and at the same time construe 
this into a demand that Austria be allowed to interfere in the Servian legal 
proceedings. 

Statement No. 2 is nonsense. The fact that Servia consulted Russia, so far 
from disposing of the contention that Russia was the aggressor, does not in 
any way explain the facts or doings of Russia upon which that contention is 
based. It is certainly difficult to see how the fact that Russia gave Servia 
some advice, should clear her from blame for her subsequent conduct. 

Statement No. 3 is irrelevant; but it is misleading because it seems to imply 
that there was something wrong with the Austrian note, a proposition which 
should be proven, and not be misleadingly assumed. 

Statement No. 4 is a misrepresentation, in so far as it implies that if 
Russia waited until Austria rejected the Servian reply, she was justified in 
mobilizing, whereas the complaint is not that Russia mobilized too soon, but 
that she mobilized without sufficient reason. If the author means that this 
sufficient reason may be found in the Austrian answer to Servia’s note, he is 
inconclusive, because it must still be proven that this answer was unjustifiable. 

Statement No. 5 is false because, according to the White Paper, Russian 
troops were assembling on the East Prussian border on July 2gth, and in the 
morning of July 31st the entire Russian fighting force was being mobilized 
against both Austria-Hungary and Germany. 

In paragraph three, therefore, we see how the author has put together a 
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_ tissue of falsehood, nonsense, and misrepresentation, and drawn there from 
the conclusion that there is no evidence of Russian aggressiveness. 

In the next paragraph he describes how Sir E. Grey made a proposal for 
> | an impossible conference, and then blames Germany for his failure to achieve 
the impossible. 

The fifth paragraph opens with the statement that Sir E. Grey was not 
willing to be “ baffled,” thereby giving the false impression that Germany was 
trying to baffle him in his efforts for peace. The author then goes on to create 
the further false impression that the conversations looking toward peace 
which took place at Vienna and St. Petersburg after mobilization of the 
two Powers, were due entirely to the efforts of Sir E. Grey, whereas the White 
Paper shows that the Kaiser contributed to this result at least as much as, 
if not more than, Sir E. Grey. 

In the sixth paragraph the author attempts to make out a case for Great 
Britain. It is said that Germany was a guarantor of the neutrality of Belgium. 
This is not true. Germany had no obligation under the treaty of 1839. She 
was not a party to the treaty. She never signed it. She was not in existence 
at that time. Twenty-four of the independent states, belonging to the German 
Confederation, whose soldiers marched through Belgium, had nothing whatever 
to do with that treaty. And yet the author apparently rests England’s entire 
case on the violation of this treaty, which does not carry the signature of 
Germany. 

In the seventh paragraph the author’s unfairness appears in his statement 
that Sir Edward was willing to support any “reasonable proposal” at Paris and 
St. Petersburg, without mentioning the fact that he flatly refused to support 
such a proposal at London, the place where one would expect him to be more 
influential. I refer to Letter No. 123, which is Sir Edward’s own handiwork. 
From that letter we learn that Germany proposed that Sir Edward himself 
formulate the conditions upon which England would remain neutral. It is 
difficult to conceive how a proposal could be more reasonable, but Sir Edward 
turned it down. 

In the eighth paragraph, the author considers whether France was the 
aggressor. Germany asked France what her attitude would be in case of a 
Russo-German war. The author does not give the answer which was sent back 
to Berlin. That would have been fair towards Germany. Instead of that he 
gives the report that was made to London by Sir F. Bertie, as is quite evident 
from a comparison of the last part of paragraph eight with Letter 126. It is 
difficult to understand how anything but prejudice could incline the author to 
give the London report instead of the real answer received by the German 
Chancellor, as shown by Annex 27. There was more argument in the London 
report, but it did not contain the French answer, which was that France “ would 
do that which would be required of her by her interests.” 

In paragraph nine, the author speaks of the heroic stand which Belgium 
made “in defence of her liberties.” This, of course, is tantamount to an ac- 
cusation that Germany threatened or endeavored to take away their liberties, 
an accusation which the author must have known to be false; because it is 
known that Germany offered to respect both the integrity and independence 
4 of Belgium and indemnify her for all damage. When German soldiers crossed 
Luxembourg, and when Canadian soldiers crossed the State of Maine, 
neither Luxembourg nor the United States considered it necessary to grasp 
the sword and rush to the front and do heroic deeds in defence of their 
liberties; and yet neither country lost a particle of its freedom. 

In paragraph ten the author considers whether Seriva was the aggressor. 
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After saying several things which have no bearing on this question, but which are 
well fitted to bias the unquestioning reader against Austria-Hungary, the 
author makes the only remark which is even slightly relevant. He says that 
of the complicity of the Servian government in the crime of Sarajévo, there has 
been “no proof.” If he had said there was “insufficient proof” it might per- 
haps be possible for him to claim that he was fair-minded; but when it is 
conclusively demonstrated that the assassination plot was formed at Belgrade 
with the special assistance of a Servian army officer named Voija Tankosic, 
that he procured the bombs for the assassins, and that the bombs came from 
the arms depot of the Servian army at Kragujevac, all of which is shown by 
the annex to Letter 4 of the British White Paper, it must be admitted that 
there is at least sufficient proof to excite a very strong suspicion. Moreover, 
it is not a question of proving the complicity of the Servian government in the 
murder of Ferdinand, but the question is: was Servia justified in refusing 
compliance with the Austrian demands to make investigations in the manner 
requested, to mete out commensurate punishment to the persons found guilty, 
and to adopt adequate measures for the protection of the Dual Monarchy 
against similar outbreaks in the future. This is the question at issue, yet the 
author excuses Servia without considering it. 

In paragraph eleven, although the author in paragraph three had already 
decided in favor of Russia, he again considers the question. And this time 
he offers “evidence that seems conclusive.” This evidence is the opinion of 
the Austro-Hungarian Ambassador at Berlin, that “ Russia neither wanted nor 
was in a position to make war.” In paragraph ten the findings of fact made 
by the Court of Sarajévo furnished “no proof,” and in paragraph eleven the 
opinion of an Ambassador is “evidence that seems conclusive.” If this is not 
prejudice, then there is no such thing. 

In paragraph twelve, the author describes the difference between the 
British White Paper and the German White Paper. In so far as he refers 
to their contents, it appears that the chief difference is that the former con- 
tains facts and the latter contains allegations. This requires no comment. 

In paragraph thirteen the author says that Austria-Hungary refused to 
guarantee the complete independence of Servia. This is false, as shown by 
Annex 3, in which we read: “Count Berchtold has officially declared to 
Russia that there is no intention of acquiring Servian territory, nor of threaten- 
ing the continued existence of the Servian Kingdom, but that all that is desired 
is to obtain permanent relief from Servian machinations that threaten Austria’s 
existence.” 

In the next four paragraphs the author seeks the causes of the war in 
what has happened since 1871. He briefly sketches the nature, origin, and 
growth of Treitschkeism, and pretends that it is a brief historical sketch of 
Germany! That Treitschke represents Germany or the German people is 
not true. The Socialists, Poles, Catholics, and Jews certainly constitute more 
than half the population of Germany, and no one acquainted with Treitschke’s 
career in the Reichstag would say that he had a right to speak for these . 
classes. Germany’s real historian, Ranke, said that Treitschke was no historian 
at all, but a polemical writer. And a polemical writer can not represent a 
people. 

In paragraph nineteen it is said that “ Deutschland iiber alles” is not only 
a song, but an ethical principle. In the light of the four immediately preceding 
paragraphs, one gets the impression that this “ethical principle” is the desire 
of the German people for world dominion, and hence that this song is the 
expression of that desire. Several reasons incline me to brand this statement 
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as false. First, it is of a libellous nature, and advanced without proof. Any 
person, not under the sway of a terrible prejudice, indicting a whole people 
so gravely, would not fail to accompany the indictment with some convincing 
evidence. Secondly, I have heard this song sung hundreds of times by Germans 
of all classes, and not once was it ever given the interpretation put upon it 
by the writer of Recent Events. Thirdly, the text of the song itself contradicts 
the idea of world dominion. It definitely prescribes the boundaries of that 
Germany which the poet calls upon his countrymen to love above everything 
else: “Von der Maas bis an die Memel, von der Etch bis an den Belt.” 
Fourth, instead of being an ambitious plea for world dominion, the text of 
the song shows that it is a patriotic plea for unity with justice and freedom: 


Einigkeit und Recht und Freiheit 
Fiir das deutsche Vaterland, 

Danach lasst uns alle streben, 
Briiderlich mit Herz und Hand. 


Fifth, we find nothing in the other writings of Hoffman von Fallersleben, 
the author of this song, or in his biography, that would warrant us in conclud- 
ing that he cherished any dreams of world empire. Sixth, this song was com- 
posed in 1841, whereas the vagaries of those writers having Treitschke as their 
corypheus did not come into prominence until 1870. Seventh, in order to 
present the vision of universal empire, it should be more in the manner in 
which the English poet, Thomas Tickell, early in the eighteenth century, ad- 
dressed Queen Anne. He said: 


Great Queen! whose name strikes haughty monarchs pale, 
On whose just sceptre hangs Europa’s scale; 

Whose arm like mercy wounds, decides like fate, 

On whose decree the nations anxious wait; 

From Albion’s cliffs thy wide extended hand 

Shall o’er the main to far Peru command, 

So vast a tract whose wide domain shall run, 

Its circling skies shall see no setting sun. 


Paragraph twenty is perhaps harmless, in so much as its inconsistent state- 
ments neutralize each other. For instance, the statement that the Kaiser “ was 
on the list of candidates for the Nobel Peace Prize,” is inconsistent with the 
assertion that “at all times and by every means he encouraged the war spirit.” 
Again, the remark that “he never listened to any advice except such as was 
agreeable to him,” is out of harmony with an allusion to “that opinion to 
which he has had to yield.” 

But if paragraph twenty is harmless, the author makes up for it in para- 
graph twenty-one. Here he does not hesitate to charge that for the brutal way 
in which the war has been waged, the responsibility is wholly the Kaiser’s. 
This charge is, of course, based on the gratuitous assumption that there has 
been brutality other than that which is generally incident to war, and that this 
brutality is all on the German side. And the proof that he offers amounts 
to this: The Kaiser once made a speech encouraging cruel methods in war; 
therefore he is wholly responsible for the cruelties of a war waged fourteen 
years later. Or this: The Kaiser encouraged cruelty in Peking; therefore he 
is wholly responsible for the cruelties in Belgium. As regards German brutality, 
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we may refer to the report of five American newspaper men, Roger Lewis, 
Irvin S. Cobb, Harry Hansen, James O’Donnell Bennett, and John T. Mc- 
Cutcheon. In addition to this we have, in regard to Louvain in particular, the 
testimony of Dr. Coenrad, a Catholic priest, a Belgian citizen, and the Vice- 
Regent of the Louvain University. These witnesses are unimpeachable, and 
their evidence is by far the best that has thus far been produced. They 
exonerate the German soldiery from blame for any brutality or the loss of 
Louvain. 

Paragraph twenty-two is but an implied repetition of the already mentioned 
falsehood about world-dominion. 

The last paragraph is worthy of its predecessors, and one understands very 
well whom the author means when he closes with the words “ reactionary gov- 
ernments or peoples.” When applied to a people whose progress during the 
past forty years has admittedly been wonderful, the epithet “reactionary” is 
one of doubtful propriety. 

In the foregoing criticism, I have not, of course, attempted to make a 
constructive argument either for or against any nation now at war. My pur- 
pose was merely to show that in his treatment of the situation, the writer 
of Recent Events was outrageously unfair from start to finish. 


WILLIAM STERNBERG, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


Epitor CATHOLIC WorLD: 


My Dear Editor: I have the pleasure of reading your publication every 
month, and of course now am naturally interested in the opinion of a leading 
Catholic editor on the causes of the war. I find, as many do besides me, a 
completely one-sided narrow view permeating the English press (for we have 
no American press, as I find that ninety per cent of the foreign correspondents 
to American papers, and an overbalancing part of the financing devotedly 
British). So I am not surprised at what is being doled out both from Catholic 
and non-Catholic pens alike, nor am I provoked, for many know not what 
they do. 

It never perhaps came to your mind that if the Kaiser and his staff were 
Masons, they would at least not be condemned as barbarians, as our own rulers 
were not treated by the press after the recent unspeakable Mexican barbari- 
ties. There is absolutely no comparison in criminality, so much does the 
Mexican atrocity exceed the reported and much lamented Belgian. Also re- 
member how short since England and her “dependency” (for so she deems 
U. S.) ceased to howl and cry down Congo atrocities. And why are the Masonic 
powers of France, England, and Belgium trying all they can to deny the Sacra- 
ments to the dying in the field? Why is this continual howl against Austria 
the barbarous and Germany the Hun? Why again? Is it for a good cause? 
Oh, perish the thought! for the English press is the most lying adulterous form 
of diabolical perversion that ever issued from the sewer of satan. I confidently 
say that no other language has been the vehicle of so much corruption since 
the constitution of the world. Again, why is it that a few churches that the 
people did not own in some cases, and which were used as military stations in the 
war, are continually pictured again and again as being raided and demolished 
with such loss to civilization, whereas in 1900 when all the property of Christ 
was sold in France for a few paltry francs there was not a murmur? Did that 
ever occur to your mind as strange? That is not the finger of God, it is that 
of satan. 
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The neutrality of Belgium! You may not be aware of the fact—but it is so 
—that at the end of last year after the Morocco trouble, Lord Kitchener 
stealthily went down to France, and there met the Belgian and French staff, 
and therewith agreed that in case of war with Germany, France and England 
would march on. Belgium, who was to not alone permit but assist. How care- 
fully that is hidden. Belgium is the victim of the English greed for gold. Why 
does she not feed them now even though she is the richest country on earth? 
How many soldiers did England send to help Belgium? a miserable five 
thousand, who in time of trouble ran for their lives into Holland. 

You say that “ By those who have lived in Germany it is said that it is im- 
possible for anyone who has not had the experience to realize how great is 
the arrogance of the military caste.” Now it has been proved openly before the 
world that Germany loves her sons on the field with every fibre of her heart, 
and that of all the loved men in the world to-day the Kaiser is the most 
adored. I assure you there is no extent to the love of Germany, man, woman 
and child, for her brave sons. You may call that barbarity if you wish. 

Then you state that Servia did almost everything for Austria. She did 
everything but the very vital thing, that is, to allow Austrian officials to un- 
earth the plot for the murder of the Crown Prince and his wife. And again 
why did not Servia do this one thing which the Masonic and Catholic press 
alike say she should not be asked to do? Because the unearthing of that plot 
would discover the Russian paw which Servia herself could not do, and which 
Austria knew well would not be done by anyone outside herself. You might 
not be also aware that the Masons have sworn by all means to extirpate the 
house of Hapsburg, and that Ferdinand and his wife were devoted lovers of the 
Sacred Heart—in fact they were exemplary in their lives. I know that you 
must be aware that Austria and Germany have Catholic subjects to the amount 
of seventy or more millions against England’s miserable two out of forty. 
And as for France, well the less said the better. 

In all truth Germany has outgeniused the world. No one can make guns 
as she, nor ammunition, nor trenches, nor aircraft, nor can they equal her 
magnificent cruisers and submarines, nor can they even stop the wounds of their 
soldiers without German stopping. And what about the German wounded? 
Do you hear anything of them? It is all British Red Cross. If you knew all 
the graft and robbery in that connection you would be a sadder and a wiser 
man for letting loose any misguided sympathy. Every army, if it is an army, 
ought to have a complete corps for the taking care of the wounded. England 
says she is the richest country in the world, yet she has to apply to her 
“cousin” to help her wounded. On the contrary, in the German army is 
enlisted the greatest surgical and medical talent and the best equipped ambulance 
corps in the known world. Hence she has made no imposition on neutral 
nations for the care of her wounded. It is strictly her own work, and she is 
doing it and doing it nobly. 

As a Catholic I believe that if the Allies triumph, it will be the greatest 
victory that Masonry could achieve, but I believe while the whole world 
may be false, there is One Who is true, Who is also omnipotent, Whose mighty 
power will ultimately slay the slimy hand of satan, that that same Omnipotent 
one will lead the German army to victory, scoff who may at the idea that 
“God is with them; ” and, therefore, I confidently, fervently, and constantly pray 
that the lying, the calumny, the deception, in fine the systematic campaign of 
abuse on the part of the Allies, will naught avail against a people the bravest, 
the truest to their country, the admittedly most civilized, the most highly dis- 
ciplined, aye and the most magnanimous even to their enemies, the most de- 
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voted to their homes, and their God that ever took up arms for the protection 
of their national existence. 
Yours in Dno, 


P. J. KILLEEN, 
Church of St. Thomas, International Falls, Minnesota. 


November 9, 1914. 
Epitor CATHOLIC WorLD: 

Will you permit me to congratulate you upon your admirable paper upon 
the war in the last three months of THe Worip. I have hardly read 
anything so illuminating and so just as these papers under “ Recent Events.” 

I only wish some others would state their case in such a broad-minded, 
temperate manner as you have shown in reviewing the causes of war, and in 
apportioning the blame. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. O. OTIS, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


October 1, 1914. 
Eprtor CATHOLIC Wortp: 

I have just read your article on the war; and I want to say that it is 
by all means the best I have seen on the subject. The method so much in 
vogue, both in the pulpit and press, of diving in anywhere and taking short 
cuts to conclusions, is an insult to the intelligence of the reading public, and 
does very much harm even among Catholics. Explanations that do not explain 
are worse than useless. Of course, there are many who can and do go to the 
bottom of such questions, but when they are through, most people do not know 
whether they are at the bottom or the top. You have not only gone to the 
root, but you have taken no short cut to the surface; and, best of all, the man 
in the street knows what you are talking about. 

You will pardon me for writing, but I think it does not hurt us to learn 
once in a while that we have done well. 

Sincerely yours, 


HUGH J. CANNING, 
Our Lady of Lourdes, Toronto, Canada. 


November 19, 1914. 
Epitor CATHOLIC Wortp: 

While reading the two last issues of THz CATHOLIC Wor tp, I have been quite 
surprised to note the biassed tone and argument of your editorial pages, where 
articles relating to the causes, etc., of the present European war were presented. 
With a Catholic public, as a rule, reading your publication, your attitude has 
been almost contradictory to the sentiment and belief of a great number, if not 
the major portion, of those of our faith who have not been deceived by the false 
and distorted accounts of the European war and its causes. I cannot for one, 
of a very great many who think likewise, agree with your version of the war’s 
causes, and would much prefer that you either eliminated all such articles 
or printed only the sensible statements of both sides, letting the reader judge as 
to the guilt or innocence of the combatants, as may be deduced by them, your 
readers. 
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In your last editorial article, with the usual English style of reasoning, 
wrong or right always in our favor, you give or make it appear that the sole 
cause of the titanic conflict was German militarism. Let us reply. How about 
English navyism, “ Britannia rules the waves, now and always?” French militar- 
ism fanned into heat with hopes for revenge? Russian militarism? etc. We are 
supposedly fair-minded people, who have enough to seek honestly the true reason 
of this war. Yet it would seem that satan himself could scarcely perpetuate 
more falsehoods through English and Russian newspaper methods, than are 
being spread broadcast to-day, with imitators a-plenty among even the religious 
folk. There is, however, the relieving comedy, that almost every day’s issue 
gives the lie directly or indirectly to previous publications. 

To take up the question as to the cause of the war, I would refer to an 
article in the New York Times of October 7th, written by Dr. L’Escaille, a 
Belgian official, or if you will look over Dr. Crane’s humerous editorial of last 
evening’s Globe. Or better still take this week’s issue of The Evening Post 
(Saturday), wherein you may read a fair and honest treatment of the subject 
by Bernhard Dernburg, entitled Germany and England—The Real Issue. Also 
it may serve to remember that not all, only a very few, of the Irish or their 
American progeny are duped by England’s plausible, yet nevertheless, lying 
attempts to put the blame where it does not belong—as she always did and 
probably ever will continue to do, until she has taken the way of God—instead 
of land and gold. All her assurances, adopted by her obsequious American 
brotherhood and her positive declarations, that we must believe that the writ- 
ings of the warlike Bernhardi, the ravings of Trietsche, and the pseudo philos- 
ophy of Nietzsche, are veriest rot and nonsense. For you and I well know 
that not one person in ten thousand or even fifty thousand or more ever heard 
of or bothered about them until English writers found the real last and first 
cause why she was compelled to cowardly enter upon the scene—believing it a 
very good time to check or crush her peerless rival while four or five other 
powers were trying to beat her. 

I think I realize how difficult must be the various situations to the editors 
who feel compelled from time to time to voice their opinions. And I believe that 
justice must some day prevail. And from us, at least, it demands a fair hearing 
for all sides. Any unfair prejudice works untold harm, especially with a 
Catholic paper or magazine, which I hope will not be the way with THE CATHOLIC 
Woktp, because you will have corrected any offence, in time. 


Sincerely yours in Christ, 


JOHN H. DOOLEY, 
Corpus Christi Church, New York City. 


Space does not permit the publication of other letters received. 
We have, however, printed all the letters that took exception to the 
views expressed by the writer of Recent Events. Those omitted 
express agreement with him and extend the thanks of the writers.— 
[Ep. C. W.] 








With Our Readers. 


ype roger article on Catholic life in Ireland appeared in the 

British Review for November. It is written by A. R., a priest, 
who has labored for thirty-eight years among the Irish people. The 
article is of timely importance just now because of the appearance 
of a notoriously unfair book, entitled Father Ralph, which deals with 
the priests and people of Ireland. The title of A. R.’s article is 
Through Practical Spectacles. As one who has seen and who knows, 
he shows how the Irish parish priest has held and holds his place in 
the hearts of his fellow-countrymen, and his power in the counsels of 
the nation. 

“It is not difficult,” says the writer, “ to understand the close union 
of priests and people in Ireland.” Springing almost exclusively from 
the respectable middle class—the farmers in the country and the 
merchants in the towns—the Irish parish priest is a child of the people.” 

* * * * 


LL things make smooth the young priest’s path from the beginning. 

“ He has not so much to win a position for himself in the esteem 

of the people as to maintain a position already won.” How this goodly 
inheritance of affection and respect was won is shown in part in a 
recent work, Jrish Priests in Penal Times, by the Reverend William 
Burke. It was founded in self-sacrifice, and the mortar that knits 
together its stones was, as in the old Irish castles, mingled with blood. 
In those terrible days, the atrocities and’devastation, the memory of 
which have been brought back to Irish minds by recent events in Europe, 
the priest suffered with his people and for them. “I myself,” says the 
writer, “ have known and conversed with an Irish landlord whose father 
was invited to join with other landlords of my native country in a ‘priest 
hunt,’ the ‘meet’ being outside his own demesne walls, where Mass was 
to have been said, and where the quarry was sure to be found.” If 
the covert was drawn blank, it was not the fault of the red-coated 


squires. 
* * * * 


OT the past alone, but the present also, gives an explanation of 
the affection and union between priests and people. Daily does 

the priest administer to a people the most responsive and grateful in 
the world. The charm and courtesy of the Irish homes shine forth 
most clearly when a priest is to be welcomed. The mother of the 
household welcomes him with an ease that shows that although she 
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may be poor, she is the mistress of her house and the dispenser of its 
hospitalities. No duchess could outdo her in dignity and grace. And 
in truth in many cases these peasants are really the Irish aristocracy. 
A natural refinement of manner characterizes the people, and differen- 
tiates these plain folk from the boorish peasantry of other lands, and 
renders a parish priest’s relations with them so happy, and his visitations 
such an education in good manners and stately self-respect. 

The writer then gives a most interesting and touching account of 
the “ Stations ” in Ireland. 


The custom of holding “ Stations,” or Mass with confession and Com- 
munion, in the private houses still exists in many country parts. When at the 
Westminster Eucharistic Congress I described such a station and the joy with 
which it filled my heart, I fear the eminent ecclesiastics who were listening 
were chiefly impressed by the breach of the rubrics which such “ Stations” to 
their minds involved. Their wonder must have been great when they saw the 
Irish in my audience quietly weeping as I revived their memory of the station 
mornings in Holy Ireland. I venture to print here the passage from my Con- 
gress paper: 

“St. Paul in his Epistle to the Romans uses a phrase which seems specially 
applicable to the ‘ Station-house’ in Ireland. ‘Domestica Ecclesia, the Church 
in the home, was the Church round which the heart-strings of the Irish people 
were twined for many generations, and to which in some parts of the country 
they still fondly cling. It is true that for the most part the ‘ Stations’ are now 
held not in the homes but in the churches. Still, in remoter parts of extended 
country parishes it has been found unwise for the sake of religion to break 
with the ancient custom, and speaking for myself, and, I am sure, for very 
many of my fellow-priests, I must say that there is no part of a parish priest’s 
ministration more full of consolation, more reverent to the Sacred Mysteries, 
or more evidently fruitful for simple faithful souls. Twice a year, at Christ- 
mas-time and at Easter-time, the country home is prepared for the coming of 
the Divine Visitor. Within and without the Domestica Ecclesia is cleansed 
and reverently set in order for this greatest of honors and of blessings. The 
families in the immediate neighborhood have gathered with their households, 
and are waiting when the priest arrives. The best room has been prepared for 
the hearing of confessions, and there the old and young, master and mistress, 
and servant, enter in turn and receive the Sacrament of Penance. The priest 
is always the father of his flock, but it would be hard to imagine circumstances 
more calculated than these to bring home to him and to his spiritual children 
the sweet realities of his sacerdotal fatherhood. Confessions ended, or, at 
least, the Mass hour come—for in older days before the drain of emigration 
the confessions had to be resumed, and were often continued far into the day— 
the priest enters the roomy ‘kitchen,’ as the larger chamber is generally called, 
and there all has been prepared for Holy Mass. The walls and even the 
roof-beams are snowy white; gleaming metal, sparkling glass and china tell 
what loving hands have done to show their simple reverence. The homely table 
is the ‘Mensa’ of this domestic chapel, and altar-stone, and altar-clothes, 
crucifix, and lighted wax candles, and all other rubrical essentials for the 
Holy Sacrifice are duly arrayed. The priest has vested, and begins his [ntroibo 
ad altare Dei. Reverently grouped around, kneeling on the rude floor, as often 
as not a floor of clay, the worshippers join with him in the great Act. The 
time for the Communion comes and the Bread of Life is distributed. Little 
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children whose happy day has not yet come look on with longing eyes. The 
priest passes them by now, but it will not be always so. In the same places 
their fathers and grandfathers had knelt as children, knelt and waited. It is 
Hope looking on at Faith and Love. The Mass over, priest and people make 
thanksgiving together, and in another hour the simple house resumes its usual 
appearance. But the place has been sanctified, and the blessing seems to cling 
to these homes ‘unspotted from the world.’ When at night the household again 
gathers there for the rosary, the memory of the morning’s blessing hangs like 
incense around the place, and that nightly rosary goes on until the Blessing 
comes again. What wonder that such homes were loved with a holy love, and 
that even their ruins, too sadly numerous in the land, should be regarded with 
veneration, and their demolition resented as a kind of sacrilege?” 


* aa * * 


PEAKING of the changed conditions effected by recent legislation, 
the writer states that doubts have been expressed of the continua- 
tion of the old religious fervor and the old respect for the priests. 
His answer is: “I see no reason for such doubts. We shall be loved 
and respected in Ireland so long as we love and respect our people, 
and work for their spiritual and temporal interests as those before 
us loved and worked. When we fail them, they will fail us; but not 
till then. They are still, as they have ever been, ‘our Joy and our 
Crown,’ and so long ‘as that lasts the Soggarth Aroon will continue 
to wear his halo of affection in the eyes of his Irish flock.” 





‘THE figure with which we introduce this paragraph may be un- 

seasonable, but time has nothing to do with the truth of the simile. 
Some months ago we walked in a rose garden, and our first impression 
was of admiring wonder at its varied and striking harmony. Not only 
were the roses beautiful, but all the roses together expressed a beauty 
greater and grander than any one rose alone could possibly have done. 
They were of every color that a rose can show; some were of vivid 
red; some of pure white. 

And the thought came to us of how necessary it is for the soul 
to keep, and at times to express, the color of all its worthy emotions, 
if it is ever to reach its full flowering. Every power that can add 
to its beauty or its strength must be cultivated. We will differ in glory 
as we have achieved one virtue more than another; or achieved the 
same virtue with greater or less heroic fullness. But into our glory 
must be woven the color of every virtue, in order that the answer to 
God’s creative act may be complete and harmonious. 


* * ak * 


T different stages of the world’s history, different virtues have 
stood forth as-necessary to be cultivated or expressed because of 
the world’s particular needs. Whatever is good in the world’s tendency 
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at the moment that will the Christian take, and through it strive to 
lead the world to God. He will influence the world, and the world’s 
needs and desires will influence him. Yet the wise man will know 
that the excess of virtue is a defect; and that only the guidance of 
the Church has kept the balance of the scales for an insecure humanity. 































* * * * 


T the present time there is much talk of peace, and no follower 
L\ of the Prince of Peace but will promote with all his power such 
aholy cause. But when of peace there is born the spirit of unprincipled 
or principleless compromise, the true Catholic will draw a hard and 
severe line. Peace has its price no less than war. Through sanctity 
and justice alone are we to be led to the way of peace. 

To the things of sanctity and justice the peaceful man is heroically 
faithful: and anything that violates them makes his soul blush with 
that color of red which we call indignation, and without which no fol- 
lower of Christ is worthy of the name. We fear that in many quarters 
indignation has gone out of fashion. It has become bad form. No 
matter what is said or done, it is unbecoming to show indignation. 
One must stand by and hear the things of time and eternity that 
are most dear to him; that he knows to be as true as God Himself; 
with which his whole life is bound up—one must stand by and hear 
these denied, or brought into question, or termed immaterial, and never 
show indigination. 


* * * * 


IGNITY is an essential quality of a gentleman, and a Christian is 

a gentleman.. When his dignity is offended, a man may show 

resentment of the indignity: he may justly and properly show indigna- 

tion. _He will show it, not for any petty self-satisfaction, but in order 

to keep alive among men reverence and respect for the things that 
alone make life itself dignified. 


* ox * * 


T is a question as to how much of the spirit of so-called peace, tolera- 
tion, and compromise is born of a real love of peace or of a loss of 
reverence for, and belief in, the things that once were held sacred and 
that really count. How far has modern literature and the modern 
theatre, through its cleverness, succeeded in winning us over and 
making us blind to the mission of doubt, of irreverence, of indifference 
that it has carried on. The book or the play taste pleasantly to our 
intellectual palate, and we have swallowed the dangerous capsule before 
we knew what was inside. en one has gone so far as to look with 
complacency upon-a clever and humorous denial of the things most 
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sacred to a Catholic and a Christian, he has abdicated one of the strong- 

est outworks of the soul’s defence. When it is incapable of showing 
red, the soul is in a weak condition. And the worst evil of much 
modern writing in book and in play is not that it is immoral, in the 
sexual sense; not that it denies religious truth; no, the evil is more 
subtle than that: it is because such books rob us of the power of 
indignation. 





HE following words of our Holy Father Benedict XV. should 
stimulate all of us to a more faithful and devout reading of the 
Holy Gospels. The Society of St. Jerome has for its special object 
the promotion of the reading of the Gospels. Recently the Holy Father 
wrote to His Eminence Cardinal Cassetta, President of the Society, as 
follows: ; 
“ The Pius Society of St. Jerome is dear to Us, principally for its 
end, which is doubtless useful at all times, but most evidently so in the 
present day above all others. Indeed, experience shows so clearly that 
it hardly needs pointing out that the errors of society to-day arise 
from the fact that the life, works, and teaching of our Lord Jesus 
Christ have fallen into the profoundest oblivion, and that men no longer 
think of gaining inspiration from them for their daily actions. There 
cannot be the slightest doubt, then, that a work in the highest degree 
advantageous for the leading of souls towards Christian perfection is 
being done by those who strive, as you are striving, for the spreading 
of the Divine Gospels, and We have every reason to congratulate 
all the members of the Society, and especially you, Venerable Brother, 
not only for the undertaking, excellent in itself and most pleasing to 
Us, but also for the zeal with which, as We Ourself have seen, you 
have striven to spread, during these years, the holy books in greater 
numbers and more accurate form It is Our ardent desire—and Our 
earnest exhortation—that from your admirable effort you not only 
reap the fruit of the largely extended diffusion of the books of the 
Gospels, but that you also gain another advantage which would be one 
of Our ideals—that the sacred books may enter into the bosom of 
Christian families and be there as the Gospel drama which all seek 
with care and guard jealously, so that the faithful may accustom 
themselves to read the Holy Gospels and commentaries every day, 
learning thus to lead holy lives in every way in conformity with the 
Divine Will.” 

A book that will enable the faithful to follow the instruction of 
the Holy Father is The Saviour’s Life, published by The Paulist Press 
at the price of fifty cents, which gives the Life of our Saviour in one 
continuous narrative in the exact words of the Four Gospels. 
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HE question of population is a most important one to-day with 
every serious thinker. The continued decrease of population 
through a lessening of the birth-rate, has caused more than one govern- 
ment to be alarmed and to take steps for remedying the evil. The 
Catholic Church has ever maintained that fidelity to the law of God 
is the only way to healthy national life. Sociologists and sectarians 
may, in forgetfulness of the greater truths, expound false principles 
of economics and unchristian views of marriage and the family, but 
the law of God which is above all such theories will surely vindicate 
itself. 
Where the Catholic Church is strong, there is national life strong. 
Religious belief has a direct relation to the growth of population. 


* * * * 


N important article by Meyrick Booth, himself a Protestant, in the 

Hibbert Journal for October, deals with the movement of popula- 

tion, with a special reference to the manner in which this movement 

is affecting the position and prospects of present-day Protestantism. 
He brings forward very valuable statistics. 

With regard to England, he shows that there is a marked decrease 
of births among the whole of the non-Catholic middle, upper, and cul- 
tured classes, and among what he calls “the cream” of the non- 
Catholic working-class families. 

This decline is not due to the fact that many dwell in towns, since 
the decrease in many country districts of England has been much 
greater than in some of the largest cities. It is not owing to the growth 
of luxury, for it is quite as marked in poor districts as in well-to-do 
centres. The English middle-class birth-rate has fallen to the extent 
of over fifty per cent during the last forty years, and the well-to-do 
artisan birth-rate has declined in the last thirty years by fifty-two 
per cent. These are the classes among which the Protestant Churches 
are strongest. 

* * * * 


HILE the decline in England was rapid, the birth-rate in Ireland 
rose by three per cent, and the Dublin rate by no less than nine 

per cent, from 1881 to 1891. The towns in England that show the 
smallest decrease are those where Catholics are numerous. All the 
cotton towns of Lancashire show a decrease in the birth-rate; but the 
town of Preston where Catholics are more numerous than in any of 
the other towns, shows the smallest decrease. Of two towns in another 
section, where living and laboring conditions are identical, the birth- 
rate of the one where Catholics are more numerous is twenty per cent 
higher than that of the other. The difference between the fertility of 
Catholic families and Protestant in England and Wales is so great that 
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this Protestant writer says that if “the Roman Church is able to hold 
its own, the maintenance of its present birth-rate will ensure its ascent 
to a predominant position in Great Britain.” 


* * * % 


HE rapid decrease of the birth-rate in France has long been a 
scandal to the civilized world. It is well, however, as the writer 
shows, to bear in mind that the figures for France vary to an extra- 
ordinary extent in different sections of that country. There are certain 
districts that show a higher birth-rate than that found in the usual 
country English district. The five departments of France where the 
decline is most marked, are just those departments that more than any 
others lost their allegiance to the Catholic Church. M. Leroy Beaulieu 
has shown that the most prolific parts of France are those where the 
people have remained faithful to the Church. The families of those, 
who under the revival of religion during the past decade in France have 
returned to the Church, show a marked increase of births. ‘ Roman 
Catholicism—even in France—is very considerably more prolific than 
English Protestantism.” 

In Germany “there has been for some years a steady increase in 
the Catholic element, and we may safely assume that this increase is 
due to the difference of birth-rate which is in favor of the Roman 
Catholic population.” The birth-rate of Catholic and Protestant sec- 
tions of the country, or of cities, shows a marked difference and always 
to the credit of the former. 


* * * * 


ITH regard to the United States the article shows the very marked 
decrease in the birth-rate among Protestants. The writer first 
takes five States—Indiana, Iowa, Maryland, California, and Kentucky, 
In these States the proportion of Catholics is comparatively small. In 
all these States the birth-rate is excessively low—lower even than in 
France—and in three of them there is an actual excess of deaths over 
births. 
The writer then takes four States in which the Catholic element 
is well represented, and all show a great increase in the birth-rate: 
“Looking at the situation as a whole, there is good reason to 
think that the Protestant Anglo-Saxons are not only losing ground 
relatively, but must, at any rate in the East and middle East, be suf- 
fering an actual decrease on a large scale. For it has been shown by 
more than one sociologist that no stock can maintain itself with an 
average of less than about four children per marriage, and from all 
available data we must conclude that the average fertility of each 
marriage in this section of the American people falls far short of the 
requisite four children. Judging by all the figures at hand, the modern 
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Anglo-Saxon American, with his high standard of comfort, his in- 
tensely individualistic outlook on life, and his intellectual and emanci- 
pated but child-refusing wife, is being gradually thrust aside by the 
upgrowth of new masses of people of simpler tastes and hardier and 
more natural habits. And, what is of peculiar interest to us, this new 
population will carry into ascendancy those religious and moral be- 
liefs which has moulded its type of life. 

“The victory will be, not to those religious beliefs which most 
closely correspond to certain requirements of the abstract intellect, 
but to those which give rise, in practise, to a mode of life that is 
simple, natural, unselfish, and adequately prolific—in other words, to a 
mode of life that works, that is Lebensfahig.” 


* * * * 


HE article shows also how utterly ruinous are those theories of 
morality born of economical views that forget God. But into a 
review of these, space does not permit us to enter. 





OTHING injures so grievously the cause of religion and the 
revealed truth of Christ, than deliberate hatred and mis- 
representation. Bishop Burt of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
deplored recently in a speech to fellow Methodists at Worcester, Mass., 
the lackadaisical attitude of the average Protestant churchman. He 
sought to stimulate the Protestant by a bitter and insulting attack 
upon Catholics, charging them with being enemies of the nation, etc., 
etc. The charges in themselves are not worth noticing, because Bishop 
Burt, and every intelligent American, know they are not true. But the 
very statement of them by Bishop Burt proves that he is not only not 
sincere in his attack upon the Church, but that he is not sincere as a 
professed minister of the Gospel. Long ago our Lord said: “He 
that is not with Me is against Me.” Above all else Christ is the Lord 
of Truth. He who deliberately preaches untruth preaches against 
Christ. Bishop Burt is one of those men who are willing to enlist in 
the service of untruth, in order to destroy what they despise. Thou- 
sands upon thousands have been lost to the Protestant churches because 
they allow such men as Bishop Burt to speak in their name. He him- 
self gives the reason, at least in part, for the lackadaisical attitude of 
the average Protestant. 
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